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I.—By W. H. Romatne-Watkenr. 


HEN I was honoured by being asked to read an Introductory Paper on the subject 
of Wood-carving before you to-night, my first impulse was to request that it might 
be given into more able and experienced hands. But though this excuse would 
doubtless have been very just if 1 imagined you expected anything new from me, 

I was prevented from making it, as I proposed to myself nothing else than to revive in 
your memories what most of you already know and daily practise. -1 therefore debated within 
myself what would be the most useful line to take, and the best mode of dealing with so 
large and varied a subject in the short space of time-at my disposal. Taking into con- 
sideration that you will have the advantage of hearing the practical side of the question from 
the craftsman’s pomt of view in the subsequent Papers, I have attempted only to bring 
before your notice, in a disconnected sort of way, a few thoughts that have occurred to me 
from time to time during the course of my practice. 

From what I have said you will gather that I do not propose to attempt any learned 
disyuisition on the origin of wood-carving, or its evolution through many lands under divers 
conditions ; but rather, like Rip Van Winkle on the Catskill Mountains, to sleep away 
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century after century, and only wake to find it in all the beauty of its full development. Nor 
do I wish to regard it as an art apart, as sculpture may be regarded. I would rather treat of 
it only as a means in the hand of the architect of putting those delicate touches to his 
picture in the solid, which shall wake it into life, and arouse in the mind of the beholder a 
sense of richness, of completeness, and of satisfaction. In other words, I would consider it 
merely as the ornamentation and enrichment of construction. 

Wood-carving being an art the very nature of which brings it within the reach of the 
million, and, as it were, into their daily life, has been, perhaps, the first to suffer from over- 
production and consequent decline. ‘‘ The world is still deceived by ornament.” The mind 
of the public has become vitiated by the vulgar and unmeaning mass of bastard enrichment 
overloading the so-called ‘‘ Art Furniture ” only too often exposed for sale in shops, and praised, 
and that highly, by the employes, who affect a critical faculty entirely foreign to their nature 
and bringing-up. How glibly these speak of Louis X1V., Louis XV., and Louis XVI., and 
possibly in their sagacity imagine them to be the proprietors of some mouster Emporium for 


« Art Furniture and Decoration,” or the directors of a limited lability company, with power 
to add to their number! Now to the vast majority of mankind these vacuous salesmen are 
the oracles of public taste; it therefore naturally follows that much of the delicacy of per- 


ception which our forefathers possessed has been lost. 

It is ever the demand which creates the supply, and so long as there are uncultured 
patrons who prefer quantity to quality, so long will there be found men ready to prostitute 
their art and pander to this lack of taste. Would that the public might be persuaded to take 
to heart that excellent advice of Polonius: ‘‘ Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, but not 
‘* expressed in fancy: rich not gaudy; for the apparel oft proclaims the man.” Where, then, 
lies the remedy ? In the first instance, most assuredly with the architect. It may be urged, 
and very justly, that most of the work I have condemned is not from the hand of the archi- 
tect. True; but does he always speak his mind, and that with no uncertain voice, when he 
sees it obtraded into his creation ; or does he take care that the carving he himself has intro- 
duced into his work shall balance well with the parts, and shall suggest necessity rather than 
caprice ? As the poet uses the rhythmic metre the better to express the flights of his fancy, so 
let the architect employ carving to raise his simple construction from the land of prose to the 
realm of poetry. 

Examine for a moment one of the examples of a bygone age: how struck one is by the 
sense of thought and fitness which permeates the whole. Nothing in the ornamentation 
exists for its own sake: each motif has its part to play in the general scheme ;-—how care- 
fully is the balance of plane surface and enrichment insisted on! the relative value of light 
and shade never lost sight of ! So that one is led to ask, How has this been achieved? And then 
follows the inevitable query, Cannot we do to-day what was done in times past ? The answer, 
I think, is not far to seek. ‘The relative position of the master mind, whom we will call the 
architect, and the craftsman who executes his bidding has undergone a change, and until 
some modification of these positions has been found there never can be that true unity of 
thought and purpose which alone can secure the consummation so devoutly to be wished. The 
first step, then, to the solution must be the closer bond of sympathy between architect and 
carver, and this in the earliest stages of the design. This brings me to the all-important 
question of the choice of a carver. Bearing in mind that the result of the union will live 
beyond the grave—for “ men’s works live after them ”’—I unhesitatingly affirm that the only 
way to arrive at success is to select him as you would your friend. Let him be one the bent 
of whose mind on the subject between you is most in accord with your own, and treat him as 
a brother artist and not as a tradesman. If, then, we would prevent ultimate disappointment, 
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let us consult with our carver while the drawings are yet in the rough. How many blunders 
would be obviated, how many triumphs realised! Let us take for example those every-day 
details which must meet us all — enriched mouldings. We draw the profile full size, and show 
the motif to be employed in the carving ; but should this be put into execution before we have 
discussed it with our carver, how often would the candid man be doomed to own that some 
slight modification would have been a vast improvement ? The sixteenth of an inch more 
wood left would have given a crispness to the turn-over of a leaf, or the strengthening of one 
or more of the plain members; and the consequent subduing, or even suppression, of some 
of the enrichments would have given greater refinement. I have ever made it a rule to have 
a few inches of each moulding worked in soft pine and carved before the drawing was finished, 
and confess many times to have felt thankful to have been able to make some slight modi- 
fication while yet there was time. This is particularly the case with carved mouldings around 
a panel, for we must always bear in mind that they will be viewed in four different posi- 
tions, and the light will strike them on four different faces. 

The importance of this preliminary model I hold to be vital with the larger surfaces to 
he carved, such as panels, friezes, and the like, in order that we may know the most effective 
relief to give to the carving when placed in juxtaposition with its environment. Six inches 
square of the most salient feature, in pine, is ample; unless, indeed, we are using some wood 


the nature of which we are not sure, and then it is safer to make it the material of our 
experiment. It has been urged that when funds are limited, by spending money on models 
we impoverish the finished work. This I deny. and will go so far as to say we oftener save 


money, provided that the models are but amplifications of the drawings, be they in charcoal, 
sepia, or pencil, and only made so far as is necessary to show the particular weight, cut, 
finish, and character we wish to adopt. Again, it is always well to offer up these models to 
the actual position they will hold in the finished work, and, when possible, under the same 
conditions of light. Many surprises will be in store for the architect who adopts this plan. 
Take, as an example, a certain building I have in my mind, where there is an effective band of 
cuilloche enrichment. The right and left of the band have been carved running in opposite 
directions, meeting correctly in the centre. The result is that from whichever side you view 
it one half appears to be carved and the other plain. This would have been obviated had the 
method I have suggested been adopted. I have not touched upon clay or plaster as a medium 
for modelling, for, though excellent for marble or stone, I hold either of these entirely in- 
applicable for wood. 

The architect should, like the playwright, express his fancy and the object he wishes to 
develop on paper, giving every possible detail to enable the craftsman to interpret him success- 
fully ; but, like the playwright, he should, after having painted in words the lesson or im- 
pression he wishes to convey, leave the exponent of his thoughts certain liberty of action, else 
will he take from the executed work its soul, and leave it but a lifeless production. Which of 
us, L ask, can work with the same spirit when he is given a certain feature to introduce into 
his composition? The work begins by being irksome, and ends by being a veritable night- 
mare. 

Under the influence of the Gothie architects, wood-carving was the handmaid of 
architecture, and ministered to her unobtrusively. Witness the sumptuous choir stalls of 
Amiens as a type of the most ornate period. What is it in them that strikes us most? It is 
the architecture : the outline and wonderful massing of light and shade created by a wealth 
of delicate moulding and intricate tracery; the rich interlacing lines and gracefully formed 
arches, relieved by cusps and crotchets, pinnacles and brattishing. On these the designer 
trusted for their beauty. The carver merely heightened the effect by enriching the construction 
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with carved crotchets, finials, spandrils, and panels. Born in an age when the Church 
exercised her beneficent sway over the arts, the Gothic carver found his inspiration in the 
glorious deeds of saints and martyrs, and trumpeted his faith to the world, which even the 
ruthless hand of the unbeliever has failed to obliterate. 

It seems to me that throughout the whole Gothic era the wood-carver was influenced by 
works in stone, though he preserved a wood individuality ; and this influence extended to the 
joiner also, as may be gathered from the butt, or mason’s joint, so prevalent in all early 
examples, with the return mouldings worked in the solid. My earliest appearance in a Court 
of Justice, while yet a pupil burning with Gothic ardour, was to fight the cause of the butt 
joint. These I had shown in the drawings of this my first commission ; and though the 
builder said he thought I was “very young,” and so, in the kindness of his heart, had 
tendered for what he was pleased to call a “‘ proper mitre,” I left him discomfited in amour- 
propre —and costs. Again, during the Gothic period the likeness to stone is noticeable in the 
treatment of spandrils, the carving of which rarely exceeds in its projection the order of the 
moulding that encloses it, and so through nearly all other features, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the cornices, where the carved and pierced face was often inserted, taking for its 
section the opposite curve to the hollow of the moulding. This gave a wonderful play of 
light and shade, and effectively lent itself to colour and gilding. A small piece of this treat- 
ment among the specimens in the room, which I had made in Vienna, as a model of part 
of the cornice to a sounding-board that was being carried out there, emphasizes what I 
have said about the value of models. By working the back line of the carved portion to 
the section given, the carver was unable to get the full rotundity of the acorns and stems ; 
the result being poor and thin. This defect, I need hardly say, was rectified before it was 
executed. 

Let us now turn to a later period, when the carver began to assert himself, and the 
“handmaid ” rose to the rank of sister. When the floodgates of the Renaissance had burst 
in Italy, it was but natural that the torrent should not be restrained within her borders. 
One country after another, according to the amount of intercourse they had with the 
Mother of Arts, accepted the movement. The general interest in classic literature 
awoke in the mind of the carver the study of its mythology, and from this source he 
often sought inspiration. Fortunately, indeed, for the Renaissance, there arose the greatest 
art patron perhaps the world has ever known in the person of Pope Leo X. Born of a 
family with a pre-eminent knowledge and love of art, he drew around him and developed 
the genius of the new school. Who ean look upon a list of their immortal names without 
being struck with wonder and admiration ? But we must confine ourselves to the wood- 
carver. Untrammelled by the sordid thought of cost, he gave the best that could be pro- 
duced, animated, as it were, by the thought, “ All things come of Thee, O God, and of Thine 
“own do we give Thee!” 

The method of this school is marked by a wonderful advance in refinement, grace of 
detail, and execution, these appearing in a greater or less degree according to the natural 
instincts of the nation which adopted it. In place of the freedom allowed himself by the 
Gothic carver, everything here must bow to rule and precision. How endless the variety ! 
Yet so perfect the harmony that the differences do not attract the attention, except of those 
accustomed to look for such. The re-introduction of the column and pilaster gave the carver 
a further opportunity, both in arrangement and detail, and, as if impelled by some unseen 
hand, wood-earving rose to a height of which man had never dreamed. But the craftsman, 
like other men, was human, and, having gained his emancipation, was not to be held within 
bounds ; asserting himself more and more until the restraining lines of architecture became 
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lost in the wealth and exuberance of the carving. This is most noticeable in the sumptuous 
pulpits of Sainte-Gudule, Brussels, and of the cathedrals and churches of Bruges and Antwerp, 
the masterpieces of Verbriiggen, Van de Voort, Van Geet, and others, though, in fairness let 
it be said, over-elaboratel ornament, to the detriment of architecture, was not confined to 
Flemish art. 

On the architect, as originator of the work, must fall the onus of deciding what manner 
of carving he will adopt, and in this, I think, he should be largely guided by the size and 





CANOPY TO DEAN’S STALL, ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


proportion of that part of the building for which it is destined, the height it is to occupy, and 
the consequent risk it will run. Nothing looks nobler than a large well-proportioned room 
treated with carving in high relief; nothing looks more overpowering than the same applied 
toa small low room. Of the many methods at our disposal, let us take the two extremes. 
The mention of English wood-carving in high relief must bring to the minds of all but 
one name—Grinling Gibbons, undoubtedly the greatest exponent of the art this country 
has ever known, for all the severe strictures he has received at the hands of architects. His 
creations show an extraordinary knowledge of light and shade, of texture and quality. Note 
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with what care he interspersed his sharp, crisp foliage and flowers with soft and smooth fruit 
and waving ribbons ; how he gave the impression of great lightness and delicacy, yet ever 
retained the maximum of strength. But it has been urged against him that his work is mere- 
tricious, because it was not carved out of the solid, but was “ applique.’’ Yet we all know this 
fault, if fault it be, was not confined to Gibbons, but will be found in much earlier examples. 
I have had _ ex- 

perience of both 

methods, and while 

feeling ‘‘ very supe- 

“yior”’ in adopting 

the former, I am 

not at all sure it is 

the better in the 

long run. When 

dealing with these 

great projections, 

the grain of the 

wood will often run 

very counter to the 

design, and the 

smallest blow, or 

possibly a natural 

crack, will show it- 

self in time, and a 

portion will fall off, 

and who can guard 

against a natural 

crack in a piece of 

timber 10 or 11 

inches thick? On 

the other hand, 

when you “build 

“up”? your work 

you allow for the 

grain to come as 

you wish it, and I 

believe the carving 

done thus to be 

much more durable. 

When this mode 

is adopted, it is BISHOP'S STALL, ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 

always well to have 

the ground board sufficiently thick to allow of the deepest part of the carving and the 
tendrils and those portions of the ribbons in low relief being cut out of it. Of course, 
the difference in expense is very considerable. Nothing in an English treatment can look 
more impressive and dignified than a large room, some twenty feet or more in height, 
carried out in what I may call the Wren style, with columns, pilasters, and large panels, sur- 
rounded by bold and vigorously carved mouldings, the whole relieved with Gibbons’s carving. It 
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is needless to say that this style of carving should never be polished ; indeed, when it is good 
it is impossible. In the early Victorian era it was attempted, but in so doing it was necessary 
to retain a uniformity of smoothness and a coarseness of detail to take the polish and stand 
the rubbing; and to this cause more than to any other I attribute the decline of the popu- 
larity of this manner of. wood-carving among architects. Now, to take the other extreme : 
carving applicable to a small room. Apart from the question of proportion and scale, it is 
from its nearness more liable to hard usage and damage. The carving, therefore, should be 
subdued in relief, and the subject-matter treated so that it can be grasped when viewed from 
a short distance. There is such a room at the South Kensington Museum taken from a 
house at Exeter, a portion of which has been kindly lent us to-night by the authorities. The 
lower panels are simply but very characteristically moulded. The upper, which take the width 
of two of the lower, are carved in excellent style, and yet the total projection the carver has 
allowed himself is one-eighth of an inch. Some Parisian carvers I had over here were much 
struck with this work and the amount of modelling obtained with so low relief, considering 
the freedom of execution. There is also a portion of another room, kindly lent by the same 
Museum, of Jacobean workmanship. This is in simple strapwork. Mark the freedom of 
setting-out and execution—not a straight line nor a true circle: and yet what a charm! 
Were such a piece of work to be made to-day, we should be met by many apologies from the 
carver, and excuses on the plea of hurry, and possibly many anathemas from our client, whose 
soul generally clings to mathematical precision and finish. To those who wish the maximum 
of effect for the minimum of cost, | would suggest a careful examination of these specimens. 
Again, in punching the ground it is a great mistake to cover it regularly. To bea little sparing 
with the punch lightens the labour and heightens the effect. 

The technical skill of the wood-carver doubtless reached its culminating point of perfection 
in Italy and France. ‘The manliness and force of the former have been too well studied and 
appreciated to need comment, but the extraordinary brilliancy and refinement of the latter 
have not met with that recognition from members of the profession in this country that they 
deserve. Perhaps to a certain extent it is because the thought of cost must not enter the 
heads of those who employ them. For example, in the Francois Premier we often find the 
upper part of a panel carved, while the remainder is plane surface; but, mark, the whole of 
the ground has been lowered to admit of that piece of enrichment, for it is too delicate to 
admit of “applique.” The carver often gained additional effect by piercing some of the ground- 
work, which, though possible in screens, partitions, and doors, is hardly applicable to wall- 
surfaces. Of the styles of Louis ALY., XV., XVI. I shall have something to say later— 
suftice it here to record that in them the art of wood-carving reached its zenith. 

For carving that is to be gilt, special consideration and a somewhat different treatment 
are necessary. To these we are compelled by the intrusion of a new element, viz. very strong 
reflected light. Speaking generally, a little more emphasis is required in the shadows, and the 
lights should be left smooth or strongly defined, only cutting them up where they begin to reach 
the shade, but always bearing in mind that even the deepest part must be carefully considered, 
as much reflected light is sure to reach it. The ground, too, where to all appearances flat, 
plays an important part in the ultimate effect, and should never be really level, but have an 
undulating wave in it, the better to catch the various rays of light and give variety of tone. 
Carving that is to be gilt is usually treated with a fine coating of whitening and thin glue, 
and this is absolutely necessary where burnishing is to Le employed. This is repeated over 
und over again—in really good work as many as ten times---being rubbed down between each 
application with pumice-stone and glass-paper, the parts to be burnished receiving a thieker 
layer. This process naturally takes off much of the crispness and life, and I have always 
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found it desirable when it has reached this stage to return it to the carver to sharpen and re- 
vivify. By this means the sparkle so essential is regained. Allow me just in passing to press 
the claim of red gold size, more particularly when the work is liable to be handled. Should 
a little of the gold be rubbed, the effect is often enhanced ; while with white gold size, which 
has found favour in this country, the result is exactly the opposite. To ensure success when 
gold is to be employed, I hold it imperative that the carver adopt one or other of the two 
extremes, either very high or very low relief, after the manner of repoussé metal-work. The 
Venetians and the Florentines were the most successful masters in this former branch of the 
art, having grasped the value of large masses, boldly undercut, and plenty of voids and open 
spaces to give depth. While these two contended for supremacy of breadth and vigour, the 
French without doubt far surpassed them in their delicacy of treatment. Nothing can exceed 
the marvellous beauty and finish of their work, which rose with the appearance in the firma- 
ment of that mighty luminary Louis XIV., and set with the ill-starred Louis XVI. Each 
master vied with the other in producing chefs-d@’wuvre which rivalled in brilliancy and grace 
the exquisite ormolu chased mountings of Gouthiére and Caffieri. Indeed, during this era 
the term “allied arts’? was something more than an empty name. Architects and carvers, 
painters and metal-workers, strove, as it were, impelled by one mind and one purpose, and the 
goal they reached was harmony ! 

This was truly the age of the palace, reflecting in the lines of its boiserie and furniture 
the courtly manners of its noblesse. Nor is it likely that the styles of these periods will ever 
be superseded. Search the stately mansions of what country you will, and under some guise 
or other they are sure to be represented—-be it the pure style of Paris, the somewhat ruder 
Provincial work, or possibly our own coarse Georgian—proving that manners do not only make 
the man, but even dictate the lines of his decoration and furniture. 

Wood-carving that is to be polished—and this applies to the majority of furniture- 
should be so treated that all the parts and every face can be rubbed without fear of damage. 
The moment it becomes necessary to lay polish on with a brush, we may take it for certain that 
the carving is inappropriate ; for be it ever so good, the whole of the feeling and refinement 
will be irretrievably ruined. Polishing should be done with a mixture of beeswax and tur- 
pentine ; and after this has been repeated several times, it should be rubbed down with a hard 
brush. This polish is very durable, and does not mark. The modern French-polish, though 
quicker and cheaper, is not lasting, and marks with the slightest thing. In the art of carving 
to receive polish our English masters, the brothers Adam, Chippendale, Sheraton, Hepplewhite, 
and others, were very successful, for in the greater part of their work they expressed them- 
selves in such a manner that the carving could not only receive real polish, and bear and 
improve by constant rubbing, but it had the double advantage of being as pleasing to the 
touch as to the sight. How easy is it to detect the spurious imitations of the masters I 
have named in almost every case by merely putting your hand upon the carving! I hold it 
to be a golden rule for the carver, that on furniture, and particularly on chairs, his work 
must be soft to the touch, and devoid of all sharp projections which would catch and tear lace 
or other fine materials with which it is sure to come in contact. 

Of woods for carving, oak, I think, holds pre-eminently the first place, though for very 
minute and delicate work Italian walnut may be found better. The dark, or as it is some- 
times called ‘“ black,” walnut has the peculiarity of appearing black or white as the cut is 
given from the right or left, and therefore to the eye loses the form designed. New Zealand 
pine is a very fine-grained wood with little or no figure: it is kindly to work and takes 
polish well. This wood differs much from the ordinary soft pine, which is far too tender to 
stand hard usage, though delightful to carve. For cheapness’ sake pine is often used 
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under gold or paint, but when it is liable to be touched it is false economy. Honduras 
mahogany, though a little more costly, is much more suitable. Pear and lime-tree wood, though 
beautiful to carve, has the disadvantage of attracting the worm, and is therefore unsafe. 
Cedar is a little apt to split; though pleasing to the eye when left in its natural colour, it 
entirely changes its appearance under polish. 

Carving in whatsoever wood should be executed on the bench, though I am surprised to 
hear it is often specified otherwise. It gives the carver far greater power and facility to have 
his work below him, and it is practically impossible in any other position to gain that sharp 
decided cut so essential to the perfect rendering of wood-carving. Each part should, how- 
ever, be offered up to its future height and position during the various stages of progress, so 
as to avoid over-elaboration and consequent loss of breadth. Take, for example, the bosses 
in a Gethic roof, or indeed any carving at a height ; how much better it looks with the broad 
decided tool-marks, showing the action of the mallet; though very rough on the bench, it 
has much more quality when in situ. I always keep a piece of mirror for testing work in 
the first instance. Place the carving on the floor, and hold the mirror above your head; the 
light may be deceptive, but you will have a very fair idea of the general effect. This, how- 
ever, must not take the place of testing it under its true conditions. 

On the young members, whose career is in that most delightful of dreamlands, “ the 
“happy by-and-by,”’ I would urge, before designing their first piece of carving, a visit to the 
studio of a good craftsman. Watch him at work, and carefully note his mode of arriving at 
the various effects. They will learn in one day what will not be forgotten in a lifetime. 

And now, having trespassed too long upon your time and attention, I must conclude ; 
yet with regret that so much has been said that might have been omitted, so much left unsaid 
that might have proved more useful. Not a word of the wonderful methods of Germany 
and Spain, of China and Japan, Scandinavia and Russia, India and Persia, and other countries 
who have given to the world artists whose names may have been forgotten, but whose memory 
is for ever inscribed and graven on the wood they loved. 


[1.—By W. Avmonter. 


AM not unmindful of the honour paid me in being invited to read a Paper before so dis- 
tinguished a body as the Royal Institute of British Architects, and shall do my best to 
fulfil my task; but it is not easy to know how best to treat a subject so large as wood- 
carving. For instance, should it be approached, by one who, like myself, has been 
amongst it all his life, from an historical point of view, or from a practical standpoint ? 
as to what are the proper characteristics of wood-carving as an art by itself alone, or as 
compared with other kindred arts? Now, as I am sure there are gentlemen in this room 
to-night who are much better equipped than I am myself to treat the subject historically 
(although I have seen a considerable quantity of carving which may be called historical, 
executed from about 1300 years B.c. through all ages up till to-day), I have come to the 
conclusion —and I fancy I shall have your approval in this—that I ought rather to consider 
wood-carving for its characteristics and treatment than for its history and dates of pro- 
duction. 

But, although I hold these views, I must ask to be allowed, before I proceed further, just 
to call to mind some—a very few—well-known examples of old work which possess in their 
different ways all the true character and treatment we should look for in wood-carving. I 
mean, if you bring the eye of your memory back to dwell for one moment upon, in England 
say, the original work in Chester Cathedral ; that in the chapel of King’s College, Cambridge, 
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and in the choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral ; in France, to the work in the choir of Amiens 
Cathedral; and in Italy, to the early work of Sant’ Ambrosio, Milan, and that in Santa 
Maria in Organo, Verona, you will see at once that you have at least something to go upon, 
and something to talk about, something spread out before you like the leaves of a book, 
‘to read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest.” 

The choppy, vigorous cut of the Chester and Ambrosio work, where the carver was 
evidently first-cousin to the village carpenter who made the work, only just emerged from the use 
of the chisel proper to take up that of the carver’s gouge; the grace and wealth of design and 
workmanship in the work at Amiens; the masterly technical skill and sumptuous design in 
that of St. Paul's, and the glories of Fra Giovanni da Verona’s achievements (whose whole work 
seems to palpitate with the warm life vanished hands created many years ago)—all these 
combine to teach us what we would know of wood-carving as an art, to show us what has been 
done before, and may perhaps be done again. 

The mere mention of these examples naturally brings me to discuss the treatment proper 
to the art and the characteristics of true wood-carving. I think all the beauty should be 
evolved out of the material itself; being wood, it should retain the characteristics of wood, and 
not be made to represent marble, bronze, silver, or any other material. Depend upon it, it is 
quite capable of taking care of itself if properly treated ; and by the very individuality of its 
treatment it may attain a charm and beauty equal to that of almost any substance the hand 
of man can fashion into art. 

To this end we want it cut by a strong man, fully alive to the capabilities and suscepti- 
bilities of his material. If he is a good workman, he will combine freshness and grace. 
Freshness, because the work grows under his own hand, untrammelled by any mechanical 
appliance; he will show his cuts and gouge-marks in it freely and fearlessly to the last, to 
mark for ever the secret of its birth, like the last strokes of the painter’s brush on the canvas 
which he has made his own by individuality of touch; he will concentrate his mind on the 
firm sweep of the gouge over all, tenderly treat the thin and delicate parts which fade 
into the ground, and boldly undercut his projections, even to the extent of cutting right away 
in places to make the work stand out free, so that it positively dances on the ground with 
delight! And he will give grace, because there is no form the artistic mind can conceive but 
may be obtained in wood, if honestly sought after. The work should always be, or appear to 
be, carved out of a solid block ; aiming at broad lights and sharp shadows ; the high parts com- 
paratively smooth, or at least little disturbed by modelling, to catch light; the depths rough 
and choppy, the better to hold shadow; the ground by no means absolutely flat or smooth, 
but deepened in parts where strong shadows are required to strengthen the effect ; and the 
relief so managed as to incorporate the ground and the work together as much as possible. 
And if we have invention and lightness combined with breadth and strength into one harmo- 
nious whole, the work sparkling with gouge-cuts to give it texture, I think we have the essence 
of wood-carving. 

All carving to be treated according to the position it is to occupy.—Not only the design, 
but the actual carving itself, should be carefully considered, with a view to the position it is 
to take and the light it will receive. Thus, even if quite close to the eye, where of course 
its position warrants or demands a certain amount of finish, it must be remembered that real 
finish rather means perfection of form than smoothness of surface, so that even there it should 
still show its cuts and its tool-marks fearlessly, and be deepened in parts to make it tell its 
proper tale in the combined scheme of decoration; while if it is going a great height or 
distance from the eye, it should be left as rough as ever you can leave it. The only points 
that have to be regarded then are the outlines, varieties of planes and depths; and if these 
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be properly considered everything else will take care of itself, and then the whole work cannot 
be left too rough. Its very roughness and choppy cuts will give it a softness and quality, 
when in its place, that no amount of smoothing or high finish can possibly attain to. Any 
effort towards more than this, or ‘‘finicky”’ striving after accuracy of detail, on work once 
treated in a rough, masterly manner, according to its position, will not improve its effect, and 
is more than likely to result in disastrous failure. 

Again, to do work in this spirit the carver must be “free.” He must not be under the 
everlasting dread that the architect is coming with his brass compasses to measure up his 
work and find it wrong. His fancy must be allowed some scope to soar, his gouge some little 
play to slip and make mistakes; and if in the end he find his work has faults, let him rejoice, 
for these are the stepping-stones to future success, the shaken dewdrops fresh from Freedom’s 
wing. In such a craft as wood-carving your faultless work too often leads to death in art. 

Now as to the best method of going to work to produce the desired effect. Unless you are 
strong enough, or are left freedom enough by your architect, to chop boldly at a block without 
any particularly preconceived design, but designing as you go on—and in this way some 
very fine work may be produced—I think it is best to work from drawings—rough, full-size 
charcoal cartoons, which give the effect wanted by their light and shade. I strongly protest 
against the too frequent use of clay or plaster models, because they are often worse than 
useless, and not infrequently absolutely immoral in their tendency, because they absorb time 
and money which ought more legitimately to be spent on the carving itself. 

Models may be of some service, if a complete piece of architecture be set up, to consider 
the carving in conjunction with the architectural features, and so help the architect to 
consider his design; but I more than question the necessity, or expediency, of specially 
making them for carving alone. A fresh piece of wood-carving executed without a model is 
distinetly a created work. It has sprung from nothing, it has never been seen before, and 
has been created by the touch of the carver’s hand, and as such has a value of its own. You 
all know the sculptor’s saying, that “Clay is the life, plaster the death, and marble the 
*‘ resurrection.” But we cannot afford these three processes in wood-carving. We want the 
life to spring at once into the wood direct from the first inception of the design in the carver’s 
brain. If you want to know how far away from art the dull copying of models will lead, 
you have only to look at the ghastly array of white marble images on tombs one sees in 
some of the old churches. These have all been copied from models. Once put a full-size 
model into a carver’s hand to copy, and he easily sinks to the level of a mere copying- 
machine, losing the power of concentrating his mind on his work as an art, only to retain 
the skill of making an accurate copy of the dead plaster he sees before him. Remember, 
too, that at the best you can only have a translation of a model in wood, because some 
effects which are easily obtained in clay by a skilful modeller belong to that art alone, 
and not to wood-carving. But give the carver a rough charcoal drawing to work from, in 
which is shown in a broad and direct manner the relative heights of the different planes, 
the general effect of light and shade sought for, and he has to exercise all his ingenuity from 
the first to the last to interpret it. He has to keep his wits about him all the time, and has 
an opportunity to use his imagination and fancy with a certain amount of freedom in details, 
by following out and developing accidental forms and cuts which keep arising and suggesting 
themselves in the progress of the work. By following this course I think you get more 
freshness and feeling in the work than is possible to be obtained from the mere copy of a model. 
Besides, there is the question of expense, which will always arise ; and I do protest against the 
sin of wasting money on models, which are often worse than useless, if made by men other 
than carvers, when put into the hands of really competent carvers to carry out. If the carver 
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is so feeble as not to be able to carry out his work from drawings, let the money about to be 
spent on models to guide liim be rather lavished on the actual carving itself by putting the 
work into more skilful and stronger hands. ‘There are such to be found, lam convinced; and 
if the architect is not capable of judging from drawings what the ultimate effect of his 
carving will be, let him leave a man who has really studied and mastered his art to interpret 
it as he knows how. I speak at some length on this part of my subject because I have known 
many cases where architects have spent a lot of money on models, made perhaps by skilled 
men, but still only modellers, knowing little of the character proper to wood-carving, and 
the money so spent has had to be screwed out of the carver somehow, although his was 
the actual work to live, good or bad, for hundreds of years. Of course, in working from a 
drawing, care must be taken, in the first place, to decide which are to be the highest points in 
the design, and then to work away from them until the whole work is brought into a pleasing 
effect of light and shade. 

Suitability of Design.—All drawings should be studied at the same distance from the eye 
that the finished work will be seen, and be designed especially for the place and position the work 
is to occupy. They should aim at a broad and vigorous treatment of light and shade, and less 
regard need be paid to small details, which can be better worked out on the carving itself towards 
the finish, because many of the parts will become different in size from the drawing, owing to 
the varied planes and angles into which they naturally fall in treatment. If the work is going 
up any considerable height, care should be taken to keep the drawing open in arrangement, 
as the tendency is for the projecting parts to appear to fill up the voids or grounds in looking 
up at the work, giving it a crowded effect. If the design is embodied in a model, it is more 
than ever necessary to place it, not only at the right distance, but also at the right elevation 
from the ground. In fact, what is really valuable in the case of either drawing or model is 
that the design should be judged in as nearly as possible its actual position, with all its 
surroundings just as they exist. 

I have purposely avoided speaking of any particular style of work to exalt it above all 
other, because I think we shall only get into endless muddles if we enter into a controversy 
about styles in an evening solely devoted to wood-carving—a craft that has left its mark on 
all styles and all periods in which art has beautified the world. I respect all work honestly 
done to bring out the capabilities, and to adapt itself to the limits, of the material it is 
wrought in. 

Now I want, if I may, to say a word to architects as to the way to treat their carver 
when they have caught him. I claim that they should treat him as a brother artist or crafts- 
man, in sympathy with the work in hand, called in to give artistic finish to their buildings ; 
and not as a person out of whom is to be screwed as much work as possible, for as small 
an amount of money as their conscience—or their client—will allow them to give him. 
There are many, Iam proud to know, who act up to the higher standard. And if there 
are some who follow the other course, they are working for the degradation alike of art and 
life, and against the growth of all the nobler ideas one would expect to see fostered in the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Do not be too much concerned about the prices you hear have been sometimes paid 
for old work. Never mind Mr. Ruskin when he fishes out for your delectation the fact that 
the whole of the beautiful work in Amiens was carved for about £400 sterling. Remember 
that the value of money was very different then from now. What if Jean Turpin preferred 
to live an arcadian life in the fields of Picardy on his three sous a day? He set a bad 
example by so doing. Noble work like his deserved a nobler recognition. “The labourer 
“is worthy of his hire.” 
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In conclusion, while thanking you for the kind attention you bave given me, I feel I 
should almost apologise for having spoken at any length on the subject, because the art of 
wood-carving is so well known among you that I think all sympathetic minds must look 
for the same characteristics in it as I do. My excuse must be that I love my work, and 
have sought in it artistic sustenance and inspiration for many years—as a child looks for 
material support from his father. And it is the wish of my life that it should more and more 
shake off the dull thrall of mechanical reproduction, and put on something of the beauty and 
the mystery that belong to art—something of that charm it is her gracious privilege to weave 
for all who rightly woo her. 


[II.—By J. E. Knox. 


S an architectural wood-carver it is necessary and better for me to treat this subject as 

if one were really talking in the workshop, for a carver is about the last person to 

-&. talk of carving in the manner of the lecturer, and is, like other practical men, 

inclined to drop into the personal. ‘This, I am afraid, will be my failing. There are 

gentlemen here, however, who will probably tell you of the beautiful carvings by Gibbons and 

others, so that perhaps my experience, with a little practical demonstration of my method of 
carving, may not be altogether uninteresting to you. 

The essential requirements of a wood-carver are :—First, a strong firm bench, the top of 
which should be of beech, and at least 4 inches thick, 2 feet wide, and 4 feet 6 inches 
long; secure, but simple, methods of fixing his work. And, secondly, a good light. Of 
tools or gouges he requires a very large number, necessitated by the variety of designs that 
may come to him for execution, nothing being too large or too small for a carver to try 
his skill upon, let the result be what it may, and naturally the tools vary in size according 
to the work in hand. Repetition work, as a matter of course, needs only a few tools, 
sufficient to carry out the design, or want of design as the case may be, and a variety of about 
two dozen would suffice for this purpose. A wood-carver, among his qualifications, should 
be able on an emergency to make, harden, and temper his tools, and repair a broken or make 
an exceptional tool he may at any time find necessary for his use. You will probably be 
surprised to hear that learning to sharpen a good kit of wood-carver’s tools properly, and in 
good working order, takes the apprentice or novice really longer to acquire than actually 
learning the use of them. For the harder woods a less acute bevel or sharp is required than 
for the softer woods, every gouge used by the wood-carver being, by the sharpening, a fine 
elongated wedge of innumerable sections. 

Of course, it is generally understood that nearly all woods are capable of being carved, 
oak, however, being mostly used for architectural purposes. Italian walnut is liked by the 
carver. It is tough, firm, and reliable for projective or undercut work, or for fine and delicate 
carvings. <A great deal of the foreign wood-carving is executed in lime, apple, and pear 
tree, and other soft woods. All these are very pleasant to work, but are liable to worm and 
dry-rot. 

Wood-carving in England for the last thirty years has been striving to raise itself above 
the cabinet and upholstery incubus, into which it had fallen for many generations, and efforts 
have been made by the establishment of the British Wood-carvers’ Society, a body of craftsmen 
far too little known by kindred societies, to regain the position wood-carving held in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. There is a tradition handed down among wood- 
carvers that in those days members of the craft were highly esteemed, and were permitted to 
wear swords; but I can assure you there are British wood-carvers of the present day doing 
very ordinary work, but who are quite equal to the men of the seventeenth or eighteenth 
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centuries, and who only lack the opportunity to exercise their knowledge and skill at the 
craft. 

Wood-carving is an absorbing, fascinating, but a time-taking occupation, and the results 
of his labour are, as a rule, gratifying to the executant, whatever his architect or client may 
subsequently think of his work. One of the chief drawbacks a carver has to contend with 
is the limited time generally at his disposal for the proper consideration and execution of the 
work. It often happens that he is compelled to complete, not that his work is quite satisfac- 
tory to himself, but because of urgency on the part of builder or client; or, on the other hand, 
he may have expended all the time the price in his estimate will allow without bringing his 
remuneration down lower than a dock-labourer’s—which is easily done—and only an expert 
could detect the difference in the quality of work. As a fact, a few years ago myself and staff 
worked for several months on a job, at the completion of which I was not one shilling the 
better off, simply because it was nice work, and I would not stultify myself by putting in 
an inferior quality. Many years’ practice is necessary to enable one to estimate readily the 
cost of carrying out a design which might bear two constructions, viz. either very simple in 
treatment, or full of fine details and exceedingly rich. It is this estimating that frequently 
floors the carver. I know men, middle-aged, and carvers all their lives, quite unable to 
estimate their work, their guesses being either ridiculously high or absurdly low. 

Many people think the craft is a very limited one. This is not so: there are quite a 
number of wood-carvers who for want of constant employment drift into other occupations, 
and who only turn up when there is a big job going, or a spurt in trade; and it is surprising 
to note the falling off in aptitude this change or enforced idleness causes, for a carver needs 
unlimited practice to be smart at his work. To my mind there are few occupations where 
the work shows so quickly a want of knowledge, carelessness, or indifference on the part of 
the worker. Ifa carver has no energy or ‘“‘go’”’ in him his work shows it. Constant appli- 
cation and studying the old examples give one great facility, and enable the carver to 
appreciate promptly anything that may be placed before him to carve. 

I have known some very clever carvers indeed who did beautiful work in a style of 
carving congenial to their fancy, but floundered painfully when knowledge of character 
or other styles was required. I early saw that cleverness of this sort did not bring much 
grist to the carver, and determined to remedy in my own case what I considered a failing 
on the part of others; and this resolution was confirmed after a brief spell of trying to 
live as an artist, for such in my youthful enthusiasm I conceived myself to be. I carved 
birds, flowers, miniature figures, and many pretty things besides, and although greatly 
admired, nobody wanted to buy them. About this time I happened to be looking through a 
volume of poems by Austin Dobson, and came across one entitled ‘The Caliph and the 
“Carver.” Reluctantly I took the Caliph’s advice, blossoming eventually into an employer, I 
suppose in consequence. 

As a matter of fact, my attention was directed by force of circumstances to another view 
of the subject, and, making a fresh start, 1 began by visiting the different cathedrals and 
churches remarkable for their carvings, noted the styles and peculiarities of each, and 
quickly observed that the old carvers worked with a thorough knowledge of the effects pro- 
duced by a quantity of simple carvings added together. This is more particularly observable 
in late fifteenth-century work, the choppiness of which has influenced me no doubt in my 
development, for I very much admired the gee in this style of carving, and the apparent 
fact that the carvers knew when they had done enough to their work, for one rarely comes 
across a specimen of the period that seems to have had an hour’s time too much spent upon 
it. I have frequently the greatest difficulty in impressing upon assistants that good carving does 
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not consist entirely of very clean cutting, or making their work look like “ carton-pierre.” This 
applies, of course, to architectural carvings. All the same, I can thoroughly appreciate and 
enjoy a beautiful or highly finished piece of wood-carving as a specimen of craft work only, 
for one recognises the enthusiasm of the worker and what close application the work has 
involved. 

Before finishing this brief paper I should lke to say a few words on a matter that 
comes under my cognisance as a wood-earver. I refer to the mistaken notion prevalent 
among pupils of the wood-carving schools so popular now, that by their attendance at 
these schools they are learning a profitable trade, because from a wood-carver’s view 
the very elementary instruction given is only sufficient to enable people with leisure to 
while away their time pleasantly. But when young men come to me seeking employment, 
saying they have had several months’ lessons at a school, and are willing to accept from 
L2 to £3 a week wages for a beginning, I cannot help feeling they have been misled and 
their time wasted. One young man, whose name need not be mentioned, told me he had had 
six years’ tuition at a school of wood-carving, and besides taking money prizes had won 
a gold medal for his work. Thinking one might be helping a future Sir Francis Chantry, 
I gave him employment and encouraged him in his work. Very shortly, however, he told his 
fellow-workers that he “ wasn’t in it,” that my shop was a revelation to him, and, on realising 
his position as a competitor for a living with ordinary carvers, he threw up the sponge and 
enlisted for a soldier. A proper apprenticeship in a wood-carver’s shop, in my experience, is 
only just sufficient to qualify a young man to get £2 a week wages, and then to hold his own 
he must ever be on the alert for self-improvement. There is a wide field for improvement 
open to the ordinary wood-carver, whose necessities induce him to obtain employment, how- 
ever incompetent he may be for the class of work in progress. 

Pondering over the subject—and I offer the suggestion—one cannot help feeling what a 
lasting good might be done for the present and rising generations of wood-carvers if a learned 
body like the Royal Institute of British Architects could see their way to giving free lectures on 
the various styles and characteristics of wood-carving to members of the craft. Lantern 
views of photographs of the best examples at different periods, with an intelligent explanation 
of each style and its peculiarities, would be of very great advantage to craftsmen, as there are 
no technical schools, I believe, which teach on these lines. At actual wood-cutting they are 
already proficient. I would also venture to suggest that these lectures should be printed, and 
sent out to be given at every Architectural Society in the kingdom, and the same course 
repeated every succeeding winter. 

One of the City Companies has taken a step in the right direction in offering prizes, both 
to apprentices and adults, for specimens of wood-carving; and this is a very good thing in 
its way, but the lack of definition robs the good intention of much of its value. It would be 
much better, in my opinion, from an educational point of view, to specify a recognised style 
than a go-as-you-please, nondescript production. For there is no carver of whom I have 
ever heard who is capable of evolving a new style; and to attempt to carry out a job on feeble 
invention, a conglomeration, in fact, resulting from his own experiences, which can rarely be 
satisfactory, is but to court failure. Neither is the result, when the work is carved to the 
architect’s full-size drawings, bound to give satisfaction; for often the carver, in his anxiety 
to faithfully and correctly interpret the designs supplied him, loses his freedom, and the work, 
in consequence, is generally hard and unsympathetic. 

The following are a few examples with which a wood-carver should be familiar, and will 
doubtless satisfy you that I have not taken a pessimistic view of the subject in regard to 
schools of carving : 
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Norman Zigzag.—Example: Rochester Cathedral. Early English of eleventh and 
twelfth centuries.—Example : Choir, Westminster Abbey. Decorated, thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries.—Examples : Lady Chapel, Ely, and Choir, York Minster. Perpendicular, fourteenth 
to fifteenth century.—Example: King’s College, Cambridge. ‘Tudor, 1550 to 1600, a rude 
style of Perpendicular.—Example: Thornbury Castle, Gloucestershire. Jacobean, 1600 to 
1650, a medley of Classic and Gothic.—Example: Longleat House, Wilts. 

The five Orders, as a matter of course ; The Italian and the French Renaissance ; Dutch 
and Flemish Ornament ; French and German Gothic. 

A knowledge of the Apostles, saints and prophets, the Evangelists and their emblems, 
will be useful to the carver; also of the Greek and Latin Fathers, the Cherubim and 
Seraphim that “continually do cry.” He must study anatomy and botany, must know 
something of heraldry, &c., and be able to carve at short notice any animal that lives 
‘in the heavens above, or in the earth beneath, or in the waters under the earth.” 


IV. By W. S. Friru. 


OOD-CARVING, regarded from the purely technical standpoint as the art of 
cutting the material delightfully, is necessarily intermingled with the considera- 
tion of the position occupied by wood-carving in the art of sculpture: How it 

should be carved suggests, why should it be carved at all? what rules govern the work ? and 
what is the standard of excellence that should be set up ? 

The over-use of the dividing terms wood-carving, stone-carving, modelling, &c., leads to 
the mistaken apprehension that sculpture is practically limited to objects of a fragmentary or 
isolated character ; it also encourages the use of a term to which frequent objection is made, 
“architectural decoration ’--a term which is bad, for architecture worthy of the name does not 
require decoration. But no architecture worthy of the name is other than gracious to the 
sister, sculpture; for surely the beauty whose charm is grace is dear to the beauty whose 
charm is strength. 

Wood-carving is not sculpture, neither is any other member; but the whole body com- 
plete in all its members, wood-carving, stone-carving, modelling in figures, ornament; and 
whatever works for the beauty of form not constructive is a constituent part of the art of 
sculpture, the sister art to architecture; and each great period of the art shows forth this 
again. 

Wood has always been a sculptor’s material; there is little doubt, indeed, that it is the 
most ancient, but has for certain purposes given way to other materials which have more 
completely met the requirements of the art. It has not the dignity of marble or bronze, or 
the evenness of texture and colour which enables these materials to convey refined delicacy 
of form and expression. In marble or bronze the material allows the form and expression to 
dominate, to seize and hold the attention quite unimpeded by questions of material ; while in 
wood the grain and colour are always so marked that delicate expression is more or less 
diverted by them. On the other hand, the texture and warmth of wood are qualities so agree- 
able that it is pre-eminently the comfortable material, the one above all others suited for 
what I may call architectural furniture, that which fits the building as a structure sustaining 
weight and giving space, with that which makes for intimate physical comfort ; and the office 
of wood-carving in this connection is to provide objects of interest, to give variation of 
texture, and otherwise to contribute to the grace and beauty. 

Although the refined degrees of facial expression are unsuitable to production in wood, 
the lesser degrees of excellence in sculpture are by no means excluded. It is essentially the 
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material for the display of imagination and fancy, and the whole wide range of subjects that 
belong to the more playful phase of the art. The expression of action is distinctly invited. 
Groups or ornaments with projections and perforations, which would be inappropriate to 
stone or marble, are quite fitting in wood ; and its lightness, as far as can be obtained without 
fragility, gives a charm which the silky and variegated texture heightens. The knowledge that 
the object is not friable on the one hand, or chilling to the touch on the other, conduces to 
the quiet enjoyment of the work. 

[t is a little difficult to understand in these days, when large sums are expended on furni- 
ture of the upholstery species, that there seems little demand for choice wood-carving beyond 
the foliage order; no doubt this is in great part due to the fact that wood sculpture does not 
conveniently lend itself to production from the clay modelling point of view, from which most 
sculptors both here and abroad are trained. 

A fine piece of wood-carving cannot be produced entirely on this basis, for it can hardly 
be a simple fac-simile of a clay model. I have personally never known a modelled work that 
did not require some treatment essentially of the wood. At the same time, there are a great 
many things that can be safely dealt with by modelling alone, where relations of parts have 
to be determined, and in the case of figure-work especially, as there are very few wood-carvers 


who have received a sculptor’s training. This might be passed over if it did not mean a 
serious artistic fault, for wherever the human figure is used, due importance must be given to it ; 
and how can this be done unless knowledge of its form goes with knowledge of the material in 
which it is to be represented ? of how to enforce the form by judicious variation of shapes 
ard textures? of contrast of broad and cut-up surfaces ? of where the surface should be 


smoothly cut, and where the tool-mark would add to the effect in accordance with the qualities 
of the wood used ? 

With reference to this, while oak is the principal wood for carving, others have to be 
considered ; and if the treatment of oak were, for instance, applied to satin-wood, the result 
would be to make the satin-wood look very much like pine. In this case the work looks most 
precious when it is so designed and carved as to permit the opalescent quality of the wood to 
sing through the carving. In other woods very bold or very delicate work tells better than 
that of medium depth. 

On the question of how far the cutting of the wood should be evident, as a general 
rule, figure form is most satisfactory with the tool-marks invisible, since the form is the essen- 
tial, not the manner of producing it; and this rule necessarily applies wherever exact form is 
desired. The clear cut, however, best displays the quality of the material, the mastery of 
the craftsman, and his delight in his work, and makes that in which the dexterous use of 
the tool can be traced one of the most charming phases of wood-carving. 

The question of style of design is probably outside the range of the present discussion, 
except in so fer as it illustrates the range of effects obtainable and fitting for production in 
wood. As these extend from mere incision to sculpture of a high order, a very wide range 
indeed is obtainable. Tor strong, vigorous work, that of the Perpendicular period is probably 
the finest, admirably adapted for use in large buildings, cut in a free, rich, and broad manner, 
scaling admirably with the vigorous architecture of the period. The work of the Renaissance 


order illustrates how figure and ornament form can combine, and how any degree of scale or 
of elegance of treatment is obtainable. 

The yearning to invent something quite new is particularly fascinating to the mind of 
youthful cast. Whether this is possible in these days, with so great a mass of past experience 
influencing us—for influence us it must; or whether it is wiser to trust to developing sugges- 
tions of themes contained in past work—and it teems with suggestions—the artist must deter- 
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But past experience is at any rate a fairly safe guide; and if the artist can 


but grasp the meaning of the lessons there of light and shade, line and relief, composition 
and execution, he will be well provided with the knowledge that should enable him to produce 
work that need not be shamed by the excellent examples that have preceded his. 


Mr. HUGH STANNUS [F’.] said that as in 
addition to the very interesting, scholarly, and, 
in some cases, poetical addresses they had just 
heard they were to be favoured with some prac- 
tical demonstration of the interesting art of wood- 
carving, he would not occupy the time of the 
Meeting. He supposed that the gentlemen who 
had brought the craft before the meeting in so 
charming and thorough a manner were selected 
by the Art Standing Committee. It was a further 
illustration of the valuable work accomplished by 
that Committee, and the Institute was indebted to 
them for arranging such meetings, and especially 
for having brought the present subject forward. 
The Meeting was also favoured with a most in- 
teresting collection of examples from South Ken- 
sington, which, he gathered, had been lent by the 
Committee of Council on Education at the re- 
quest of the Institute. He would move that a 
most cordial vote of thanks be passed to the 
authors of the Papers, and also to the South 
Kensington authorities and others for their kind- 
ness in lending so many interesting examples. 

Mr. BANISTER F. FLETCHER [A.) said 
that, as an Associate representing the younger 
members of the Institute, he could only say that 
they echoed every sentence that had been uttered 
as to the desirability of bringing the architect 
more into touch with the craftsmen. On the 
question of models, he did not see how architects 
could know exactly the relative value of light 
and shade in their carving unless they had some 
sort of model first. Therefore, although from 
a wood-carver’s point of view it might not be 
desirable to have a model, from an architect's 
point of view he thought a model should be in- 
sisted upon, always bearing in mind that it was 
in a plastic material, while the finished result 
would be in a fibrous one. The wood-carving 
schools and the Carpenters’ Company’s School 
had been referred to, and it was said that they did 
not turn out very good men. That might be ; but 
still they had helped to further the general stan- 
dard of technical ability to which they had attained. 
The result might not be visible immediately, but 
it would be in course of time. He thought with 
Mr. Frith that it was absolutely essential that all 
craftsmen should study ancient style ; not, however, 
as he had suggested, for the purpose of repro- 
ducing it, but simply for the knowledge to be 
gained in a technical way. In a literary sense, 
although one studied the works of Chaucer and 


Shakespeare, and the later works of Pope, Addi- 
son, and Swift, in order to form a style of one’s 
own, it would rightly be considered a piece of 
pedantry to try to write in the same strain as the 
old masters. In the same manner it seemed to be 
evident that no one in the nineteenth century 
could produce a real copy of anything in the 
fourteenth century, and it would be very un- 
wise for him to try to do so, besides fettering 
his natural inclination as to design and turning 
him into a mere machine. In St. Paul’s that 
day they had discussed the question of Grinling 
Gibbons’s work there, and the opinion was ex- 
pressed—and doubtless they would all echo it 
that as specimens of wood-carving of that type 
they were probably unequalled in the world. If 
they were to develop that style of carving, it 
should be developed on the English lines--as 
far as possible from works of their own masters 
in the craft. 


*.* The proceedings closed with some practical 
illustrations of the wood-carver’s methods of 
working, given by the authors of the second, third, 
and fourth Papers. 

,* Exhibits from South Kensington Museum 
included choice specimens of Italian, French, 
Spanish, Flemish, and German work (fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries); oak screen (fifteenth 
century) from a house at Exeter; carved oak door 
Louis XII.); oak-panelling, pilaster, and 
capital (English, sixteenth century) ; specimens of 
mouldings (eighteenth century); chair carved by 
Sheraton, and many other notable examples. Mr. 
Duveen lent a carved and gilt bracket (Louis XIV.) ; 
a carved and gilt throne (Louis XV.) designed by 
Caftieri, the centre portion of back representing a 
Chinese subject; and a carved and gilt console 
table (Louis XVI.), the stretcher surmounted by 
doves and garlands. Several specimens of very 
delicate Louis XVI. panels were lent by Monsieur 
Mellier ; and a finely carved mirror-head repre- 
senting the fable of the fox and stork, the turnover 
of the foliage taking the place of the cornice, was 
lent by Mr. Bull. Mr. Romaine-Walker lent a 
German “miserere’’ in high relief, and two late 
Gothic panels from Sedbergh Church, Yorks. A 
large collection of photographs was shown by 
Mr. Aumonier. 

,* The headpiece [p. 200] to the foregoing 
Papers is from a photograph of a carved wood 
panel in Evreux Cathedral. 
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question ; it was one of affinities ; and so it comes 
about that one is prompt to believe anything one 
hears which may suggest that he himself gave 
architecture, as we do ourselves, a sort of pre- 
eminence. The latest story belongs to the few 
weeks since his name was gazetted for a peerage, 
weeks coloured now for us by the tragedy of 
which they were the ushers, and represents him 
as chatting with some of his colleagues about the 
supporters for his coat of arms, and drawing down 
their amused wrath on his head by declaring that 
architecture would stand by herself as one. The 
lightest badinage sometimes covers a real con- 
9, Conpurr Street, Loxpox, W., 6 J Wil 2890. viction ; whether it was the case in the present 

LORD LEIGHTON, P.R.A. instance, who will be bold enough to say? But 





we would fain think so. 


Hon. fellow, Royat Gold M SU. It was natural that we should regard him as 

It is not too much to say that the death of Lord something more than a merely nominal repre- 
Leighton is a national loss. In his characteristic sentative, and be content to rely on him in those 
and distinguished personality the English art-world larger «sthetic questions in which all professors 
was summed up and represented in a very remark- of art are interested. He was ever ready to 
able way. For us architects the death of the titular champion the cause of the right and to break a 
head of the allied arts must always be a matter of lance with Vandalism and indifference. When 
moment, because by that alliance we set much Richmond Hill was in danger his active inter- 
store: but to-day we are moved by something ference did much to save it. To particularise 
stronger than the sentiment that such a reflection would indeed be tedious; but let us never forget 
evokes. It is the man we deplore, the artist of to be grateful to him for having rescued Stevens’s 


] 


wide and generous sympathies, who for seventeen masterpiece from the seclusion of the Consistory 
years has filled that place so honourably to him- Court; for, practically, he bore the whole burden of 
self, with so much benefit to art at large. the work on his own shoulders ; and could we but 

We are apt to think with regret, and with crown his endeavour by the completion of a work 
the average painter which cries aloud for the crowning glory of its 





reason, that the interest of 


in architecture, and in the body which officially heroic horseman, it would be at once a recognition 
represents it, is of too Platonic a cast; but our of his aims and a fitting memorial of the man. 
Gold Medallist of two years ago, the latest of our Lord Leighton’s career has long been public 
Honorary Fellows, was the most eminent of those property, and never has a calm self-confidence, 
who clasped responsively the hand of comradeship such as he was wont to express in his student 
which we held out, as he was the first to do so. days, been more conipletely justified in the event. 
We were glad when we could welcome him within Essentially a modest man, the determination to do 
the walls of the Institute, but, if his presence was himself justice yet assured him, as it assured 
pleasant to us, it was by his treatment of what is Benjamin Disraeli, of ultimate triumph. 
nearer to us than oursel our art——that he won From his twenty-sixth year, when the great 
our hearts. canvas, sent rolled up from Italy, was hung on 
He taueht us to expect asa matter of course the line in Trafalgar Square and bought by the 
that a practical exponent of painting and sculp- Queen, he passed from success to success, because 
ture should, when every other year he made his he loved his art, and because he never tired of 
Address to the students at Burlington House, being a student. He did more than command 
devote a large part of it to architecture [o have suecess; he deserved it. Brought up abroad from 
done so in a shallow and perfunctory way, to have — early years, trained in Italy, in France, and under 
accomplished a mere duty, would have been far the watchful eye of Steinle, who still kept alight 
worse than silence ; but his consistent thorough- the dying embers of the fire which Cornelius and 
ness in work, that eurious felici pression Overbeck had kindled, there was something cos- 
which seemed to make | bove all, mopolitan, something also distinctively German, 
his rich endowment with the sympathy which and, as a French critic has recently said, a large 
begets understandin ill these were guarantees seasoning of a method purely English in his style ; 
that what he undertook he would do ell. but above all it breathed the spirit of the Renais- 
The point for us was not that he support lthis sance, and of that art which is enshrined for us 
or that theory, or cleared away the cobwebs here in the Elgin Marbles. But it belonged to no 
and there, but that he could not have done what school; relatively little affected by what had gone 
he did unless he had been inspired by a real love before, still less affecting what followed after, 


for his subject. It was not a simple intellectual it stands almost by itself in contemporary art, 
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never mean or indeed other than gracious, rising 
at moments, as in the “ Daphnephoria,’’ to de- 
corative inspiration, at all times cultured and 


polished, the ideal work of an ideal President of 


the Royal Academy. 

3ut the Diploma Gallery with its “ Athlete,” 
together with the recollection of the more recent 
and very different ‘‘ Sluggard,”’ reminds us that we 
are dealing with a man to whom nothing came 
amiss; as the Renaissance sculptor modelled his 
statue on the little wax figure, so Lord Leighton, 
making yoke-fellows of the arts, would build up 
his glowing canvas from a tiny sketch in the 
round. He was in no sense a painter dallying 
with another art; he was a veritable man of the 
Renaissance, painter and sculptor at once, recalled 
to life, like the hero of “lVhomme a Voreille 
“cassée,’’ to find the earth peopled with a punier 
race. Nor does the likeness end here, for the 
artist, like his prototype, was the consummate 
man of the world, full of tact and bonhomie, 
sought after and appreciated wherever wit and 
culture are held in esteem: and all this had its 
bearing on the position of art at large. It would 
be an absurdity to deny that, within the memory 
of middle-aged men, art has socially climbed 
higher up the ladder, and I think, as we have 
no Michael Angelo Titmarsh to make his thong 
sing round our shoulders, we need not pretend 
to regard this as a subject of regret. Whatever 
our feelings on this point may be, however, the 
man who made first a baronetcy and then 
a peerage the almost inevitable complement of 
his career was responsible, more than any other 
individual, for the altered state of things; and we 
may say this with the more freedom because it 
was for the welfare of art, and for the good of the 
body of which he was the chief, that he worked, 
and not for the satisfaction of a personal ambi- 
tion. 

That he regarded the honours showered on him 
as a tribute to English Art as well as to himself 
we should have been quick to guess, but we have it 
in his own words ; and these honours were no less 
marked abroad than at home. He had, for instance, 
the rare distinction of the Prussian “ Ordre pour le 
“mérite.”” At every Court our English Ambassa- 
dor of the Fine Arts was a welcome guest. An 
accomplished linguist, he spoke four European 
languages with ease and distinction. Thirty years 
ago a sceptical Teuton was fain to confess not only 
that the young Englishman’s German was, as he 
put it, “ pure as a bird,” but that the particular 
corner of the Fatherland from which he himself 
hailed had been divined at once, and the German 
Emperor has been the last to vouch for its truly 
native quality; in Italian, the tuneful tongue of his 
second home, he was an adept even to conversance 
with two or three dialects; in French, the master 
of full and facile speech. His English, ornate, but 
poetical and expressive withal, is known to most 


of us. Endowed with a personal beauty to which 
no one could be indifferent, an entire stranger to 
the formality of manner and preoccupation of 
interest which makes the Eriton so well hated 
and so fatally misunderstood, he met the German, 
the Frenchman, the Italian on his own ground ; 
and did something, we must believe, to show that 
we have other qualities, both as men and as 
artists, than the self-engrossment and insularity 
with which we are credited. 

To the winning manner, to the frank and sym- 
pathetic receptiveness, we are all indebted as a 
people for what it has brought us; to the sincerity, 
to the kindness of heart and zeal in doing good, of 
which that manner was the index, life-long friends 
can testify ; and a chorus of assent would rise from 
those less known to him whom he had gone out of 
his way to serve. If he was Art’s High Priest, he 
was also the Good Samaritan to those of her 
votaries—how many, alas !--for whom the battle 
of life has proved too hard. 

‘In the Academy itself a man so gifted, so ready 
to take everything on his own shoulders in a spirit 
of natural confidence, might have become an un- 
conscious autocrat; the very qualities which did 
so much for the society in the eyes of the world 
might have done something to impair its real 
vitality. But, full of impulse as he was, he was 
ever reason’s humble servant; ambitious for the 
welfare of his art, he recognised the surest road 
to such an end in an unwavering loyalty to his 
colleagues ; fitted by his natural capacities for a 
benevolent despotism, he was by conviction a 
truly constitutional ruler. 

What the Royal Academy has lost in him none 
but the members themselves can say, and perhaps 
the full knowledge has not come even to them as 
yet; but the sum of his qualities lies before us 
like an open book—qualities of head balanced by 
those of heart, a rare union of the power and the 
will to do good. Where the intellectual interests 
lay, whither the heart had gone out, is not that a 
riddle easy to solve? He gave us the answer 
himself in those words, almost his latest, so 
pathetic in their simplicity and comprehensive- 
ness : ‘‘ Give my love to the Academy ’’—a message 
wliich forms perhaps the noblest epitaph a Presi- 
dent could have. 

ARTHUR EpMUND STREET. 


CHRONICLE, 
The late Lord Leighton and the Institute. 

The death, on the 25th ult., of the great Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy of Arts, and the 
semi-state with which his body was conveyed to 
its resting-place on the 8rd inst., formed the first 
subject submitted that same evening to the General 
Meeting of the Institute. The President, who 
fills the post vacated by Sir Christopher Wren 
that of Surveyor to the Fabric of St. Paul’s—spoke 
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of the worthy tomb found for Leighton close to 
that of the great I:nglish architect ; and proposed 
that the Institute should offer to the near relatives 
of the late Lord Leighton an expression of sincere 
condolence with them in the loss they had sus- 
tained by his death, and that a like expression of 
sorrowful regret should be conveyed, in the name 
of the Institute, to the Council of the Royal 
Academy of Arts. The proposal, it need hardly 
be said, received the warm adhesion of members ; 
and both Mr. Woodward [A.] and Mr. Stannus/F’.] 
spoke on the subject. 

At the funeral, besides the President, Mr. 
Penrose, F’.R.S., who acted in his official capacity, 
and his immediate predecessor in the Chair, Mr. 
Maeviear Anderson, the four Vice-Presidents, 
Messrs. James Brooks, Ernest George, Alex. 
Graham, and Aston Webb, with the Honorary 
Secretary, Mr. Emerson, represented the Institute, 
occupying seats in the cathedral to which they 
were invited by the Council of the Academy. 

Frederic Leighton, R.A., was one of the seventy- 
five more or less distinguished men whos« 
appear in the first list of Hon. Associates, the use- 
ful and valuable class of members formed in 1877; 
and in February 1895, as Sir Frederic, he was 
recommended to the Council for nomination as 
Honorary Fellow, his election having been de- 
ferred in consequence of his sudden departure for 
the East. In the meantime he had received the 
Royal Gold Medal for Architecture, the only 
painter who since the establishment of the Medal, 
forty-seven years before, had obtained that dis- 
tinction. But it did not require so emphatic a 
recognition of Leighton’s universal power in Art 
as the bestowal of the Queen’s gift to prove his 
versatility. Before he nominated the then 
President, Mr. Macviear Anderson, to whom the 
nomination was mainly due, said in his Address 
to Students, 1894: ‘“ To Sir Frederic 
“Leighton’s works as a painter would be super- 
“fluous ; his claim to be a sculptor of no mean 
“order is indisputable; and as if this were not 
‘‘sufficient, the subject of his recent 
‘ Addresses to the students of the Royal Academy 
‘has led him, as it were inadvertently, to de- 
‘monstrate that in regard to the art of 
architecture he possesses an intelligent and a 
‘critical grasp of the subject second to no 
‘‘modern author.”” These no empty, cer- 
tainly no meaningless, compliments. Mr. Pen- 
rose, who filled the Presidential Chair when the 
Medal was presented, went even further, for he 
said that Leighton was the only President of the 
Royal Academy, from the time of its foundation, 
of whom it could be said with certainty that he 
evinced a thorough knowledge of the great Arts. 
And the mathematician betrayed himself when 
Mr. Penrose added : 

The greatest master in Art since the days of Pericles is 
reported to have said, “I know but of one Art.’’ There 
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have been but few who could justly adopt those words, but 
one of those few is Sir Frederic Leighton. Similar to its 
tripartite analogy in Nature, where length, breadth, and 
thickness form one space, so architecture, sculpture, and 
painting are one in Art; the practice is different, but the 
principles, whenever excellence is touched, are found to be 
the same in each branch. You know Sir Frederic Leighton’s 
high achievement in sculpture. In architecture there is 
the clearest evidence of what I have called his potential 
merit had he had oceasion to practise in our special branch. 

On the 6th ult., at the first meeting of the 
Council of the Institute after the New Year 
Honours had been announced, they gave expres- 
sion to the unqualified satisfaction with which 
they had learnt that Her Majesty the Queen had 
been pleased to confer on Leighton a peerage of 
the United Kingdom. Offering their hearty con- 
gratulations on the auspicious event, the letter 
which, on the 10th ult., conveyed the terms of the 
Resolution to Lord Leighton stated a personal 
conviction of the writers that in this matter the 
Council represented the unanimous sentiments of 
the Corporate Body. The reply contained the 
assurance that the peerage he had received was 
an honour in which he regarded all his brethren 
in Art to be in their degree sharers. An excellent 
portrait of Leighton, about which he personally 
interested himself, forms the frontispiece of the 
first volume of the third series of the JourRNAL of 
the Institute, completed in 1894. 

Not the least touching incidents of the loss sus- 
tained by the Royal Academy of Arts and the 
Institute will be found in letters, addressed to 
Professor Aitchison, A.R.A., from two Hon. Corr. 
Members of the latter body, MM. Charles Lucas 
and Paul Sédille. “Je ne veux pas laisser 
‘* nasser la si douloureuse mort de Lord Leighton 
“. . , sans vous prier personnellement de dire 4 
‘notre Institut royal des Architectes britanniques 
‘combien je partage la profonde émotion qui doit 
‘lui causer, 2 lui et a toute la Société anglaise, la 
‘perte de ce si remarquable artiste, qui faisait 
‘songer par l’ampleur de ses facultés aux grands 
‘* maitres de la Renaissanee.’’ M. Paul Sédille, 
who, with Leighton, and also R. M. Hunt, was 
present at the Institute when M. Garnier received 
the Royal Gold Medal, and who afterwards met 
the distinguished President of the Royal Academy 
at Professor Aitchison’s house, writes :—‘‘ Lord 
“ Leighton était non seulement un grand artiste, 
* qui faisait honneur 4 l’Angleterre, ¢’était aussi 
“homme le plus séduisant 4 tous égards qu’on 
‘ptt voir.” 


Monsieur Charles Garnier “Hon. Corr. Member), 
Royal Gold Medallist 1886. 

The architects of France are showing their 
appreciation of the exceptional honour recently 
conferred on the architect of the Opera House of 
Paris, one of the monuments of the century 
which represent progress in architectural design, 
and the most typical creation of the Style 
Napoléon III., whose reign must, in due course, be 
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historically recognised as a great one. A banquet 
is to be offered to Monsieur Garnier on the 7th 
prox. in Paris, and another at Nice on the same 
day and at the same hour. The festivities are to 
be further enlivened by a ball, to take place at 
the Salle des Champs-Elysées, 57 Rue de Ponthieu, 
Paris, also on the 7th prox., the proceeds of which 
are to be given to the Caisse de Secours Con- 
fraternels. Many societies of architects in various 
parts of France have expressed a wish to be asso- 
ciated with their confréres of Paris in doing 
honour to M. Garnier, and they echo the com- 
munication made to him by the Council of the 
Société Centrale, as follows : 
Paris, le 15 janvier 186. 

Tres CHER ET TRES HONORE PREstpENT,—Le Bureau de 
notre Société vous a, dés la premiére heure, exprimé la joie 
que lui avait fait éprouver votre promotion a la dignité de 
Grand Officier de la Légion d’Honneur, et vous a transmis 
ses chaleureuses félicitations. 

Le Conseil a voulu s’associer 4 cette manifestation; il 
vient de décider & l’unanimité qu’il devait, par une lettre 
en quelgue sorte officielle, vous dire & son tour combien 
nous sommes heureux et fiers d'un événement si important 
dans les fastes de notre corporation. 

Nous voulons célébrer cet événement, unique jusqu’ici 
dans l’architecture, en un banquet confraternel qui aurait 
lieu le 7 mars prochain. Nos confréres se font déja une 
féte de vous y présenter leurs compliments et de vous y 
remettre, au nom de la Société centrale, les insignes de 
votre nouvelle dignité. 

Nous vous prions en cons¢quence, trés cher et trés 
honoré Président, de vouloir bien accepter la présente in- 
vitation et d’agréer, avec nos remerciments, l’assurance 
de notre profonde affection. 

Two days prior to the date of the above, another 
letter was addressed to M. Garnier, as President of 
the Société Centrale des Architectes Francais, 
Member of the Institut de France : 

London, 13th January 1896. 

Dear Mr. Prestpent,—The Council of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects have been informed of the additional 
honour recently conferred on you by the Government of 
the Republic. 

It has given them unqualified satisfaction to learn that 
you have received the distinction of Grand Officier de la 
Légion d’Honneur, and they desire us to offer you their 
hearty felicitations on your merited promotion in the 
National Order of France. 

With an expression of our personal congratulations we 
remain, dear Mr. President, most sincerely yours, William 
Emerson, Hon. Secretary ; William H. White, Secretary. 


The late Richard Morris Hunt [ Hon. Corr. Member, 
Royal Gold Medallist, 1893. 

Mr. Barr Ferree | Hon. Corr. M.|, of New York, 
has presented to the Library one of fifty copies 
printed for private distribution of an article on 
“Richard Morris Hunt: his art and work.” 
Originally published in Architecture and Building 
(7th December 1895), it is a remarkable tribute to 
the memory of one who, perhaps more than any 
other American, exercised a powerful influence 
for good upon the architecture of his country, 
at a time when it was absolutely wanted—when, 
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in fact, the educational movement of which Pro- 
fessor Ware had been the pioneer was beginning 
to bear fruit. The portrait of Hunt which adorns 
the first page is a ‘‘ process ’’ reproduction such as 
can only be obtained in the United States and 
from an American printing-press ; and the other 
illustrations represent some of his later and better 
works. A Paper read on Tuesday, 4th inst., 
before the Manchester Society, by Mr. J. B. 
Gass [/’.|, which treats of both Hunt and Richard- 
son, as well as of American architecture generally, 
is printed at page 229. As the Godwin Bursar of 
1885, Mr. Gass travelled in the United States, 
and there had the advantage of visiting Hunt in 
New York and Richardson in Boston. 


The Prize Drawings at Allied Centres. 

A selection of drawings from among those which 
gained the Studentships, Medals, and other Prizes 
of the Institute for the current year, consisting of 
twenty-one strainers, will be exhibited at Birming- 
ham from the 10th to the 22nd inst., under the 
charge of the Allied Society there. They are 
accompanied by specimens (nineteen sheets) of the 
“Testimonies of Study’’ submitted by Proba- 
tioners for admission to the Intermediate Exami- 
nation. The following is a list of the authors 
and of the selected works : 


Royau Instirvure Sttver Mepat (Drawings). 

Mr. H. P. G. Maule (The Medal): Hampton Court Palace, 
Elevation of River Front and Plan of First Flooi 
(2 strainers). 

Mr. C. W. Smith (Medal of Merit & £5. 5s.): 
Church, Elevations and Sections (2 strainers). 


Gedney 


SoanE Mepatiion (Design for an Institute of Architects). 
Mr. R. Shekleton Balfour: Perspective, Details, and Plans 
(3 strainers). 
Mr. John Anderson (Medal of Merit) : Perspective, Details, 
and Plans (3 strainers). 
Mr. E. A. Rickards (Honourable Mention): Perspective, 
Details, and Plan (3 strainers). 
PuGIN STUDENTSHIP. 
Mr. C.C. Brewer: Elevation and Details of Bishop Gower’s 
Sereen (1 strainer). 
OwEN JONES STUDENTSHIP. 
Mr. H. C. Corlette: Sant’ Anastasia, Verona (2 strainers). 
Tire Prize (Design for a Stone Bridge). 
Mr. H. A. Crouch: Perspective, Details, and Sections (3 
strainers). 
GurIssELL Prize (Design for a Band Stand). 
Mr. J. H. Tonge: Plan, and Details of Construction (2 
strainers). 
INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION: TESTIMONIES OF STUDY. 
Mr. F. M. Harvey, sheets Nos. 1 to 11 inclusive. 
Mr. 8. Chesney, sheets Nos. 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11. 


The late John Thomas Newman [F’]. 

The following particulars of the professional 
career of the late Mr. Newman, who had been 
a Fellow of the Institute since 1886, have been 
kindly supplied by his junior partner, Mr. William 
Jacques [A.]}:—John Thomas Newman, who died 
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on the 29th ult., aged 65 years, was during 
his earlier years employed by Messrs. Peto, 
Brassey, and Betts as a surveyor and valuer 
during the construction of the Victoria Docks, 
and in that capacity obtained an intimate know- 
ledge of materials and building operations. On 
leaving that firm at the conclusion of the Victoria 
Docks contract, he commenced business as an 
architect and surveyor, and for several years was 
busily engaged in the development of building 
estates and the erection of private houses and 
business premises in the vicinity of the metropolis. 
After the passing of the ’lementary Edueation Act 
1870, the West Ham School Board appointed 
him their architect, and some three years sub- 
sequently he was also appointed architect to the 
Leyton School Board, both of which appointments 
he held to the date of his death; and for these two 
Boards he designed and superintended the erection 
of some fifty schools. About 1883 he was ap- 
pointed surveyor to the Estates Sub-Committee of 
the London Hospital, in which capacity he carried 
out a large amount of work. Tor many years he 
acted as surveyor to the Council of the Bishop of 
St. Albans’ Fund. In addition to work in connec- 
tion with these appointments he, in conjunction 
with his partner, carried on an extensive general 
practice, his executed works including churches, 
schools, and other buildings in various parts of 
the country. 


Additions to the Library. 

Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture: a Series of 
Essays on the History of Art, by Adolf Furt- 
wiingler, and edited by Eugénie Sellers, with nine- 
teen full-page plates and two hundred illustrations 
in the text [London: William Heinemann], has 
been presented by the Publisher. Mr. Heinemann, 
as one of our most enterprising publishers, de- 
serves the thanks of all for the publication of this 
handsome volume, which will be dealt with at 
length in a subsequent issue of the JouRNAL. 

Old Chester, etched and described by H. Crick- 
more [London: J. M. Dent & Co.], a monograph 
which both in matter of letterpress and illustra- 
tion is worthy of its subject, has been presented 
by the Publishers. 

The Sculptures in the Lady Chapel at Ely, 


illustrated in fifty-five ¢ type Plates, with 
Descriptions, by Dr. Montague R. James, and a 
preface by the Bishop of Ely [Hon. A.], has been 


presented by the author and the publisher {London : 
David Nutt}. 

The Law of Compensations, by J. H. Balfour 
Browne, Q.C., and Charles E. Allan, has been 
received from the Publishers [London: Shaw « 
Sons and Butterworth & Co.}. The cases cited 
are brought down to July of last year. 

The Publishers [London : Crosby Lockwood & 
Son] have presented Lockwood's Builder's, Con- 


tractor’s and Engineer's Price Book for 1896, 
edited by Francis T. W. Miller [A.]. The full 
text of the new London Building Act 1894, with 
annotations and explanations by Mr. A. J. 
David, LL.M., of the Inner Temple, is given in a 
Supplement, together with unrepealed sections of 
former Acts, and the By-laws and Regulations 
now in force under the London County Council. 
The Regulations as to procedure and fees of the 
Tribunal of Appeal are also added. 

Herr Karl von Donat has presented a pamphlet 
entitled The Pontine Marshes, being a lecture 
delivered before the Geographical Society of 
Berlin by Major F. M. von Donat. A map of the 
Pontine Marshes serves as a frontispiece to the 
pamphlet. Mr. J. Tavenor Perry [A.] has pre- 
sented Notices Historiques et Artistiques de la 
Chapelle Minutolo, by Michel Ruffo, being the 
third edition of a pamphlet published at Naples 
(Typographie de Gajetane Fusco, 1891). 

The first issue of the Annual of the British 
School at Athens, Session 1894-95, has been re- 
ceived from Messrs. J. S. Virtue & Co. The volume 
contains three plates, and a frontispiece from a 
drawing executed in 1886 by Mr. Penrose. 

The Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies has presented a Report on the Prospects 
of Research in Alexandria, containing a map as 
well as illustrations in the text, by D. G. Hogarth 
and EK. F. Benson (reprinted from the Archieo- 
logical Report of the Egyptian Exploration Fund, 
1894-95); and the Journal of Hellenic Studies 
(vol. xv. part 11), the latter containing a note by 
Mr. Penrose “On some Traces connected with 
“the original Entrance of the Acropolis of 
** Athens,” illustrated by three plates. 

Mr. G. St. Pierre Harris [A.| has forwarded a 
lithographed form of specification, which he 
has published through Mr. Batsford, from whom 
it may be procured for 6s., post free. 

It may be noted that Mr. Barr Ferree {Hon. 
Corr. M.\contributes an interesting article, amply 
illustrated, to The Engineering Magazine for 
January on “ The Value of Good Architecture 
‘in Cities,” comparing therein American and 
European tastes. 


Suggestions in Design. 

Mr. John Cotton [F’.|, Pugin Travelling Student 
1869, is about to publish a volume of sketches 
called “ Suggestions in Architectural Design.” 
The book contains a number of plates, and 
condemns, as an obstacle to progress, the present 
over-nice adherence to archeological precedent, 
offering suggestive examples of a free use and 
combination of architectural forms. The author 
pleads for more freedom, and defends his views 
in a paper called ‘“ Thoughts on Architectural 
‘‘ Progress,’ which will form a preface to the 
work. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF ART 
IN FRANCE. IL* 


By Antonin BartHbLEMy, Delegate of the 
Ministére des Beaux-Arts, Paris. 

The Academy of France at Rome is for the 
students of the Paris School of Fine Arts the 
goal of their most cherished ambition. There 
is a game which I recommend for the long 
winter evenings, the more so that it combines 
pleasure with instruction, and is not, like whist, 
confined to a limited number of persons. The 
players are divided into two camps: one camp 
contains all the celebrated artists who never tried 
to enter the Academy of France at Rome, or failed 
to be admitted, and holds that the Academy is 
no good; the other camp contains the artists who 
have achieved success, and whose names are written 
on the walls of the Villa Medicis, and contends 
that the Academy is an excellent institution. The 
game has long been in favour on the other side of 
the Channel, and I do not know but that it is still 
played whenever the Academy of France at Rome 
is discussed. 

I am not, for my part, prepared to question the 
usefulness of the Academy of France at Rome. 
It is a political instrument with which France 
could ill dispense; and it does a very great ser- 
vice by affording a unique shelter to artists at 
a time of their lives when they are susceptible of 
deriving a permanent benefit from the contempla- 
tion of some of the most beautiful among the 
works of God and man. 

The Academy of France at Rome dates from 1666, 
and has always been—save from 1863 to 1871— 
under the control of the Academy of Fine Arts, the 
only one of the five sections of the Institut de 
France which fulfils an official function. The Re- 
volution of 1789, of which I shall have occasion to 
speak again, and which has too often been grossly 
misrepresented as having right and left destroyed 
the monuments of art, not only maintained the Aca- 
demy of France at Rome, but, in accordance with 
David’s proposal, raised the allowances of the 
students. After a preliminary trial which eli- 
minates a number of the candidates for the Prir 
de Rome, those who have been selected enter loges, 
where they have separately to work upon a subject 
set by the Academy of Fine Arts. The com- 


* The first contribution on this subject appeared at 
p. 186. 
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petition extends over seventy-two days for the 
painters and sculptors, one hundred and ten days 
for the architects, and ninety days for the engravers. 
The awards are made by the Academy of Fine 
Arts after the works have been publicly exhibited. 
The successful candidates, one for each art, leave 
for Rome, where they remain—the painters, sculp- 
tors, and architects for four years, the engravers 
for three years only. If a student marries, he 
forthwith has to leave the Academy. 

During their sojourn at Rome the students are 
expected to send to the Academy of Tine Arts 
works the subjects of which must be primarily 
submitted to the Director of the Villa Medicis, 
who is always an artist of renown, a former pupil 
himself of the school over which he presides. A 
report on those works is every year presented to 
the Academy of Fine Arts, and printed in the 
Official Journal of the French Republic. 

I do not wish to go into details, because if I 
did I should write a book; and that book hasalready 
been excellently written by a gentleman whose 
name I am not allowed to mention, he happening 
to be the Secretary of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. But I am glad to say that in the last 
few years, thanks to the foresight and liberal 
spirit of the men who have been responsible for 
the administration of art in France, the programme 
of the Academy of France at Rome has been most 
usefully enlarged. It is not enough to travel and 
sojourn in countries where, together with great 
libraries and museums, one can find in a beautiful 
state of preservation the monuments of former 
civilisations; one must also go to those countries 
where the aspects of Nature, the exterior and 
surroundings of those who inhabit them, are likely 
to develop inclinations still ignorant of themselves. 
It is not only Rome and Italy, it is also Athens, 
Cairo, and in a general way all places where the 
French legations can offer artists a shelter and 
a help, which must attract those who, in an age of 
keen competition, when so much importance is 
attached to diplomas, rightly fight for the re- 
wards which the State has the power to bestow. 
Young Frenchmen should be encouraged to study 
French architecture, and to look for their inspira- 
tion in the monuments of their national art. It 
is in such a study that French architecture will 
find a new life, which it wants. 

Indeed, I believe that all artists should devote a 
part of their time to the study of architecture. It 
has well been pointed out that Lord Leighton, 
whose death means a great loss not only to this 
country but to art in general, for happily art knows 
no frontiers, had followed such a course ; and that 
architecture had never been considered by him as 
of secondary importance. It is an all-important 
study at a time when we witness a revival of de- 
corative art, and when, as I said in my first article, 
we feel the necessity of bringing, as in the days 
of old, all artists into that close contact and 
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harmony which alone can give us monuments As for theatres, they recruited the artists in their 

worthy of our high civilisation. own classes or in private institutions. To-day the 
The State has in education a great responsi- Opera still holds classes in dancing, and so justifies 

bility. It has no right to foster mediocrity with its official title of National Academy of Music 


the money which taxpayers intrust to its 
and one cannot help gathering from the annual 
reports of the Academy of Fine Arts the impres- 
sion that mediocrity is too often the lot of those 
who are allowed to pass the best years of their 
time in the Villa Medicis. The only remedy will 
here, as in many other cases, be found in a greater 
amount of liberty, in the multiplication of those 
centres of which the Eternal City is only one, in 
a large introduction of fresh air where the atmo- 
sphere has been made rather close by constant 
confinement, to the exclusion of everything but 
ancient history and mythology. 

The State has in France another duty to per- 
form in regard to the teaching of art, and here we 
are again brought face to face with that great 
question of technical instruction which I treated 
in my first article. Every one has heard of the 
French national manufactures—I mean Sevres, 
the Gobelins, and Beauvais. They are most useful 
in bringing out those fine yases and those grand 
tapestries which are given to foreign potentates or 
illustrious statesmen. Sévres manufactures also 
«a humbler class of wares which are presented to 
the winners in the innumerable shooting and 
athletic competitions in which the deputies and 
senators interest themselves all over the country. 
It is plainly evident that the State would not be 
justified in trying to compete with industry in the 
production of china or tapestry, but that its duty 
is to set an example, and, by supporting efticient 
schools of ceramic and tapestry, toraise the standard 


care ; 
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of those industries. It must also open, in its 
Workshops, museums where the best products 
in those arts may be studied, and laboratories 
free to all who can justify that they are engaged 


scientific or artistic 


lve one ol 


upon useful researches. It 
must, lastly, endeavour to so the creat 
problems of technical education by forming artisans 
enabled to combine the highest skill with a com- 
plete knowledge of all the details of their work. 
If the national manufactures did not exist, it 
would be a mistake to establish them; but we have 
them, and we must make the best of them. The 
State has fully recognised the importance of the 
programme which I have outlined; and, in making 
the national manufactures a part of the bureau of 
education of his department, the present able 
Director of Fine Arts has plainly shown that he 
thoroughly understood his n 

I now come to a most important institution, 
that is, the Conservatoire of Music and Declama- 
tion. It is one of the legacies of the Revolution 
of 1789. Prior to that date the teaching of music 
was principally given in religious establishments, 
and an expert estimated at about ten millions of 
francs the sums annually expended in choir-schools. 








and the Dance. In 1784 Gliick advised de Breteuil, 
who was then Secretary of State, to establish a 
school of singing and declamation on the site 
where the Theatre of the Porte Saint-Martin was 
since erected. Gosseec was the director of that 
school. He was Music made man. It is said that 
one day—he was then over ninety years old—he 
fainted in the street ; people rushed to his assist- 
ance, and when he had come to and was asked 
where he desired to be taken, he answered, “ To 
“the Opera Comique.’’ He was one of the most 
devoted and faithful friends of Sarrette, who, 
assisted by the best among the Revolutionists, 
founded the Conservatoire of Music and Declama- 
tion, of which he was the first director, being suc- 
ceeded by such men as Cherubini, Auber, and 
Ambroise Thomas. 

In that institution, which contains alsoa military 
school of music, the State provides for the teach- 
ing of every possible instrument, as well as for 
that of harmony, fugue, counterpoint, and com- 
position. Every year the most distinguished pupil 
in that last branch of study is, after a process of 
selection similar to the one in use for painters, 
sculptors, and architects, sent to the Academy 
of France at Rome, where he spends two years ; 
another year is devoted to a tour in Germany and 
Austria, whence he has, like his colleagues, 
to submit works to the Academy of Fine Arts. 
He is entitled to have a short opera or a ballet 
performed at the Grand Opera in Paris, but he 
must take his turn, and his hair is often grey when 
his turn comes. The Conservatoire is also intrusted 
with the teaching of declamation, and those 
theatres which the State subsidises are allowed to 
select before all others from the Conservatoire the 
young actors and singers who gain prizes at the 
annual competitions. 

The State in France gives every year to cer- 
tain theatres—four in number—grants to the 
extent of about 1,600,000 frances. There is much 
to be said for and against those grants. It is a 
question which I should not be justified in treat- 
ing at any length in these columns. It would 
lead me, for instance, to speak of such important 
details as the censorship of plays. I shall come 
at once to another part of my subject, which is 
the State in France as a curator. 

The museums—I mean all museums—are of 
comparatively recent date. Before there were 
private collections. Kings, princes, wealthy men, 
ordered pictures or statues to decorate their palaces 
and homes. But there came a time when it was 
found necessary to constitute public collections, so 
as to preserve masterpieces from the risks of war 
or evolution. In that department the French owe 
much to a revolution—that of 1789—which not 
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only opened in 1791 the first public exposition 
of works of art—followed in 1793 by a second 
exposition, containing over a thousand works, 
and in 1795 by a third exposition with no 
less than 3,048 works—but also established, at the 
Louvre, the Central Museum of Arts; with such 
provincial museums as those at Caen, Le Mans, 
and Toulouse. France now possesses four national 
museums, which are those of the Louvre, Luxem- 
bourg, Versailles, and Saint-Germain ; and many 
more which do not come under that too limited 
designation. Indeed it may be truly said that 
there is not a town in France, be it ever so small, 
which does not boast of a museum. 

It is to be regretted that the link between the 
provincial museums and the State is not stronger, 
for the State sends every year to the different 
museums works which it purchases at the various 
expositions. Quite recently, and thanks to the 
energy and skill of the present Director of Fine 
Arts, Parliament has passed a bill giving the 
national museums power to receive legacies, to 
dispose of the sums bequeathed to them, and to 
acquire works of art within the limits of their 
resources. They also receive every year from the 
State, as do most of the other museums, grants 
which enable them to compete with other nations 
in the bids, often so keen, for the possession of im- 
portant works of art. 

It is surely unnecessary for me to speak here at 
any length of museums which are as well known 
on this side the Channel as they are in France. 
What I would like to impress again upon the 
minds of my readers is this, that no museum, 
be it ever so rich, is of the slightest value if it is 
not organised for education, if it is not so classified 
that one may come out of it with more knowledge, 
and not with the tired feeling that one so often 
experiences. I believe that it is possible and easy 
to give museums their full educational value by 
constituting what we call in French des ensendles 
—-I mean by bringing into harmonious contact all 
that contributes to the outside and inside decora- 
tion of our homes and buildings. I do believe 
that museums, with few exceptions, have as 
yet failed to fulfil their mission. They are, most 
of them, made of long rows of pictures, long lines 
of statuary, overcrowded cases which tire the eyes 
and prevent the mind from synthetising, and so 
deriving permanent benefit. 

We have in France tried to put the French 
artists in the right way again by constituting two 
museums, which every student ought, as a matter 
of duty, to go and visit—I mean the Museum of 
Comparative Sculpture in the Trocadéro, and the 
Museum of Decorative Art in the Palais de l’ Indus- 
trie, the first devoted to the exterior decoration of 
the building, and the second to the interior decora- 
tion. The Trocadéro Museum is, from an educa- 
tional point of view, one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of the present Government in France. Its 
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origin may be found in the museum of French 
monuments which the men of the Revolution 
constituted in 1795. In seven large rooms Alex- 
andre Lenoir disposed, in chronological order, 
about 500 statues or busts, besides a few fragments 
of two of our most important buildings. Alexandre 
Lenoir believed in the superiority of French art. 
His ambition was to show that, as early as the 
thirteenth century, we had had architects and 
sculptors who could easily compete with the best 
Italian masters. His object was to cause a reac- 
tion against the excessive admiration for Greek 
and Latin art which has handicapped so many 
artists. That museum was, through the exertions 
of Viollet-Le-Due and the Historical Monuments 
Committee, revived; and I do not know, for the 
architect and the artist generally, a more useful 
study than that of the immortal works which it 
now contains. 

I have just spoken of the Commission des 
Monuments Historiques. It constitutes one of the 
most important agents by which the State dis- 
charges its duty as a curator of art. Founded in 
1837, the Committee have slowly but steadily made 
their way, thanks to the energy and talent of such 
men as Mérimée, Vitet, Lenormant, de Laborde, 
Lamartine, Labrouste, Vaudoyer, Questel, de 
Lasteyrie, Victor Hugo, Viollet-Le-Duc, Beulé, 
Quicherat, Abadie, Ruprich-Robert, MM. Boes- 
wilwald and Antonin Proust, and many more 
whom I cannot possibly mention here. The Com- 
mittee enjoy an almost complete independence, 
disposing as the members think fit of the money 

more than a million francs —put every year in 
their hands by the State. It may be that their 
restaurations have not always been faultless. 
But they have done great service. They had 
from the first three objects in view: a classifica- 
tion of the monuments of France; the constitution 
of a museum of arts, reproducing the different 
specimens of French architecture and sculpture 
from the time when those arts had first con- 
science of themselves; and the passing of a bill 
empowering the Government to oppose the 
destruction of a classified building, when such a 
destruction is contemplated by the owner, whether 
private individual or public body. The classifica- 
tion has been made, and is still carried on as far 
as the movable objects of art are concerned; the 
Trocadéro Museum has been established; and 
since 1887 France has had a law protecting her his- 
torical buildings, such as Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark possessed long ago, Italy in 1872, and 
other countries at different times. 

It is for all lovers of art a matter of deep con- 
cern that such a law does not exist in England. 
It is a waste of energy and money to oppose 
successively, and as they present themselves, the 
pulling down of the Trinity Almshouses or the 
destruction of the Church of St. Mary Woolnoth. 
What is wanted is a law, and it is to be hoped that 
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Parliament will give it us. I say ws, for the 
destruction of an artistic building is a loss not 
only to the country in which it takes place, but 
to all those who are interested in art, to what- 
ever country they may belong. 


NOTES, QUERTES, AND REPLIES, 
THE LONDON BUILDING ACT 1894. 
Public Buildings—-Thickness of Walls. 
A question of considerable importance to archi- 


tects and those engaged in the administration of 


the London Building Act was involved in the 
recent appeal of The Metropolitan Asylums Board 
v. Tanner, heard by the Tribunal of Appeal on the 
18th December last. The Metropolitan Asylums 
Board were engaged in erecting pavilion for 


infectious diseases at their South-astern Hospital, 
Deptford. The buildine was to | ji st over 50 
feet high, with two storeys; the wards on each 


storey 120 feet long, and 26 feet wide, without 
cross walls; and the flooring of the first floor to be 
of steel joists and concrete. The long main walls 
were to be 14 inches thick, with eight vertical chases 
in one wall and ten in the other. Mr. Augustus 
Tanner, District Surveyor for Hatcham, declined 
to pass the walls as sufficient, and required those 
on the ground floor to be 18 inches thick. The 
Board appealed to the Tribunal of Appeal. 

Mr. R. Cunningham Glen appeared for the 
appellants, and Mr. W. F. Craies for the District 
Surveyor. Evidence in support of the appeal was 
given by Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle, Mr. Arthur 
Harston, and Mr. Percy J. Smith; and contra by 
Mr. H. Cowell Boyes on behalf of the District 
Surveyor. It was admitted by the appellants that 
the chases in the walls lessened the strength ; but 
it was urged that the sanitary turret and the 
smoke and ventilating flues, servi s buttresses, 
afforded additional supports. Further, that the 
concrete floor was an element of stability to the 
whole building. 

Counsel for the appellants contended that there 
was no ground for ineluding the building under 
Part II. of the first Schedule to the Act, deal- 
ing with buildings of the warehouse class, but that 
the Tribunal had power to deal with the case 
on its merits. The building would be of ample 
streneth without increasing the thickness of the 
walls. The Brook Fever Hospital had been con- 






structed on similar plans, and no objection taken 
by the surveyor of that district 

For the District purveyor it was contended 
that the construction rules of the Schedule should 
not be regarded as absolutely binding on the sur- 
veyor or the builder, but as offering an accurate 


résumé of the scientific needs of construction as 
agreed by the different professional bodies repre- 
sented before the Select Committee on the Jill. 
District surveyors, it was argued, were justified 





in cases of public buildings of an ordinary mode of 
construction in taking the Schedule for warehouse 
buildings as the professional guide as to the 
minimum of stability. The building was rather 
over 30 feet high, and if they adopted the ware- 
house scale, the thickness of the walls should be 
22 inches. If it were possible in practice to have 
an agreed thickness, it would be a guide and save 
enormous difficulty to district surveyors. The 
ordinary practice of architects was to allow 18 
inches at least for the ground-floor walls of such 
a public building as that in question. 

The Tribunal, without laying down any absolute 
rules, decided that the thickness of the east and 
vest walls of the pavilion the subject of the 
appeal should, on the ground storey up to the 
level of the underside of the rolled steel joists to 
carry the first floor, be constructed of the thick- 
ness of 175 inches; and ordered the appellants to 
pay the costs of the District Surveyor incurred by 
him in relation to the appeal, the costs to be taxed 
as between solicitor and client. 

From this judgment it may be inferred that, in 
the absence of special peculiarities or merit in 
construction, the Tribunal will adopt for public 
buildings the rules as to walls applied by Parlia- 
ment to buildings of the warehouse class. 


Origin of the Ionic Volute [pp. 109, 163, 190). 

Fyom Horace Dosett, M.D., Parkstone, Dorset 

In studying the evolution of organic being, it 
is necessary to go baek to the most primitive 
forms to find the root-ideas of their structures, 
and I take it that in architecture we must do the 
same. That is to say, we must go back to the 
dwellings, or nests, of primitive man, and seek for 
the root-ideas of architectural forms in the con- 
structions made by man before the pure utili- 
tarianism of the artificer was supplemented by 
the decoration of the artist. Let me suggest that 
if a thick slab of clay or of turf be rolled round at 
the two ends and then placed on a pillar; or if, 
as perhaps would be the more likely proceeding, 
the slab be placed on the pillar and then the two 
ends rolled up, you get a form of support which 
answers most of the purposes of a tree trunk 
and branches. Now, any one making these sup- 
ports will soon find that the rolling of the turf or 
clay is much facilitated by thinning off the ends of 
the slab, and when these ends are rolled up the exact 
primitive form of an lonic volute is obtained, the roll 
or coil getting thinner towards the centre, and a 
little mass or boss being formed in the centre of the 
roll. Dr. Ohnefalsch-Richter appears to me to 
begin his evolutionary process much too late 
to arrive at the root-idea—that is to say, he begins 
at a period when the rude, inartistic utilitarian 
artificer has already been supplemented by the 
artist, who has sought for some natural object to 
adapt to ernde architectural form, and give it 
beauty without destroying the utilitarian idea. 














MINUTES. 


At the Seventh General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session, 
held Monday, 3rd February 1896, at 8 p.m., Mr. F. C. 
Penrose, I’.R.S., President, in the Chair, with 16 Fellows 
(including 10 members of the Council), 37 Associates, and 
39 visitors, the Minutes of the Meeting held 20th January 
1896 [p. 193] were taken as read and signed as correct. 

Reference having been made by the President to the 
death of Lord Leighton, Hon. Fellow, Royal Gold Medallist 
1894, and to the interment which had taken place that 
afternoon at St. Paul’s Cathedral, it was 

RESOLVED, that the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects do offer to the near relatives of the late Lord 
Leighton an expression of sincere condolence with 
them in the loss they have sustained by his death ; 
and that a like expression of sorrowful regret be 
conveyed, in the name of the Institute, to the 
Council of the Royal Academy of Arts. 

The following candidates for membership, found to be 
eligible and qualified according to the Charter and By- 
laws, and admitted by them to candidature, were recom- 
mended for election, namely :— As FELLOW, Henry Philip 
Burke Downing [A.], F.S.I. (Qualified as Associate 1889). 
As ASSOCIATES, Hallam Carter Pegg (Qualified 1890) ; 
Osborn Cluse Hills (Qualified 1895) ; Ernest Reuben Orton 
Davis (Probatiowr 1890, Student 1892, Qualified 1895) 
(Leicester) ; Charles Matthew Ellison Hadfield (Qualified 
1895) (Sheffield) ; John Robert Smith (Qualified 1895) ; 
Kenneth Wood (Qualified 1895) (South Shields) ; Edward 
Arthur Whipham (Qualified 1895) (Stockton-on-Tees) ; 
Henry Wheeler Anderson (Qualified 1895) (Adelaide, 
South Australia) ; Arthur Down (Qualified 1895) (Warring- 
ton) ; Lawton Robert Ford (Qualified 1895); George Chur- 
chus Lawreace (Probationer 1890, Student 1892, Qualified 
1895) (Bristol); William Edward King Palmer (Qualified 
1895) ; George Richardson Smith (Qualified 1895) (South 
Shields); Walter Henry Steadman (Qualified 1895) 
(Bristol) ; Tom Turner (Qualified 1895); Edward Thomas 
Alleock (Probationer 1889, Student 1891, Qualified 185) 
(Loughborough) ; Edgar George Cusson Down (Qualified 
1895) (Cardiff); Charles Burrows Flockton (Qualified 
1895) (Shettield) ; Arthur James Stratton (Probationer 
1890, Student 1892, Qualified 1895) (Liverpool) ; Tom 
Williamson Hooley (Probationer 1892, Student 1893, 
Qualified 1895) (Manchester); Walter Brand (Probationer 
1891, Student 1893, Qualified 1895) (Ipswich) ; Harrison 
Morton (Qualified 1895) (Launton) ; John Douglas Bland 
(Probationer 1891, Student 1893, Qualified 1895) (Cam- 
bridge) ; Edmund Farley Cobb (Probationer 1889, Student 
1890, Qualified 1895); Percy Rider Smith (Probationer 
1890, Student 1891, Qualified 1895); John Lewis Redfern 
(Qualified 1895) (Hanley) ; Ernest Robert Danford (Quali- 
jied 1895) (Rotherham) ; Nicholas Fitzsimons (Qualified 
1895) (Belfast); Victor Daniel Horsburgh (Qualified 
1894); Cecil Scott Burgess (Qualified 1895) (Edinburgh) ; 
Everard Eastee Jordan (Qualified 1895); George Lewis 
Sheppard (Probationer 1893, Student 1894, Qualified 
1895) (Worcester). 

In the matter of the award of the Royal Gold Medal for 
the current year—the day of election being Monday, 2nd 
March 1896—By-law 64 was read; and the President 
announced that the Council proposed to submit to Her 
Majesty the Queen the name of Mr. Ernest George, Vice- 
President, for his executed works as an architect. 

Papers on Woop-carvinG anp Woopb-carvers, by Mr. 
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W. H. Romaine-Walker [A.], Mr. W. Aumonier, Mr. J. E. 
Knox, and Mr. W. 8. Frith having been read, a vote of 
thanks to their authors and to the authorities of South 
Kensington Museum, and others who had kindly lent 
exhibits for the occasion, was passed by acclamation. 
Some practical demonstrations of wood-carving by Mr. 
Aumonier, Mr. Knox, and Mr. Frith closed the proceed- 
ings, and the Meeting separated at 10.40 p.m. 


PROCEEDINGS OF ALLIED SOCIETIES. 
THE MANCHESTER SOCIETY. 
American Architecture and Architects, with special 


reference to the works of the late Richard Morris 

Hunt and Henry Hobson Richardson. 

By John B. Gass [/'.|, Godwin Bursar 1885. 
Read 4th February 1896. 

Only of late years has the United States of America 
begun to emerge from the purely utilitarian spirit which 
characterised its early life. A struggle with the rude, 
coarse facts of life ; a storing up of the products of labour— 
of wealth-forming ; the currents of practical business ; and 
a too great feeling of freedom and wealth-possession, 
caused an enormous outgrowth of unloosed individualities 
and rank self-assertion which survive to the present day. 
But the best of the native-born Americans, now freed from 
the struggle for existence, have imbued themselves with 
the wondrous stores of beauty of the best of the Western 
Age, and the world of the West fuses inseparably with that 
of the East. 

In the early colonial days some good building was done, 
with simple aims and in a simple manner; but excepting 
this, America has no architectural past, no treasure- 
houses of beauty which are so much the part of our 
old-world life. It has no traditions to bind it, no archxo- 
logy to fetter it. It lives in the present, and for the 
future, giving the greatest possible significance to all that 
is being done to-day The architecture of a country is a 
record of its life-history ; the results are among the most 
permanent of its creations, conspicuous and long-lived. It 
is very mucha matter of fashion. But how much fashion is 
representative of the life and habits and thoughts of the 
people! Fashion in dress very strongly marks this. As 
the developments or fashions of classic architecture and 
the various phases of our own beautiful medieval work 
are representative of the mode of thought, the life, and the 
habits of the builders, so is the architecture of our own 
times. The sources of it are composite, like the sources 
of our composite English language, and it is equally fertile 
in expression. We live in an age of rapidity of change, 
too; but it is a great age. Never since the world began 
has life been so well worth living for the majority of the 
people as now, with all our defects and inconsistencies. 

American architecture, in its early development, followed, 
to a great extent, our own country, with its Greek revival, 
its Gothic revival, and the Queen Anne period. But it is 
representative of the people:—The unrest of Broadway, 
New York; the unrelieved severity and bad drainage of 
much of old Philadelphia, and the staring vulgarity of 
its purseproud municipal buildings; the spread-eagleism 
of the sky-scraping oftice buildings of Chicago particularly, 
with their bald outlines and evident desire of each to 
overshadow its neighbour and “lick creation’; the 
vulgarity and over-elaboration of the buildings of the 
earlier money lords of the realm; the cast-iron efforts of 
frontage, made in the cheapest and showiest manner pos- 
sible, with bad ornament multiplied unnecessarily ; the 
old painful attempts at Gothic, the newer works of the 
Revivalists, when Culture and Ruskin were becoming more 
the fashion ; the late Queen Anne revival, with its quaint 
conceits and the opportunity for each man to build what 
seemed best in his own eyes; and the quiet, restful, and 
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ks of the best 
avoiding 


scholarly, yet in many respects original, wo1 
men in this its latest and best modern period, 








shams and eccentricities, giving evidences of the solid 
progress made in the development of the finer feelings 
and the higher civilisation of many of the people—now 
not merely the cosmopolitan people of the early part of 
the century, but a consolidated native American race 


many of whom are better educated, have travelled, ac 





quired broader views, and have highe1 ( han a 
any previous time in the history of the country 

For this progress of expression, hitecture the 
oldest of the arts—has of late years obtained truel 
recognition, though it is still considered be more in 
the nature of a luxury for the rich, or only available fon 
use in public buildings. As training is so indispensable to 


those who would practise it in a right manner, regular 
courses on architecture are given in the great centres of 


learning. Instead of the old-style architect, developed 

















anyhow and with no prope Lining e is in tl 
United States now a body of highly ed ted l 
vated men, capable of sympathising with the best 

tions of the best clients, working with the enthu 
which is so necessary to all the best tistie work, and 
erecting buildings well adapted to their purpose, and with 
beauty of thought in their design. There ave, of course, 
many of the older school, giving their uneducated thought 
to the people, and many of thi rely commercial school, 
with their low ideals, above ch they never seem able 
to rise. These are not peculiar to America, but exist 
everywhere, and I am afraid will do so till the millennium 
arrives. Every architect, too, is greatly bound by the 
practical requirements of his building, | by the oppor- 
tunities allowed by his clients. He too oft has to ex 
press his client more than himself 

As we do not judge of the a chitecture the Gothic 
period in England by the miserable dwellin and rude 
surroundings of many of the people, so must not judge 
of the architecture of a country to-day by its worst, but by 
its best examples. And it is u ct or lool 
forward to the development of a new style; rather we must 
consider that the highest Art of to-day i the adapting 
of the old but ever new and lovely forms to the require- 
ments of modern civilisation. 

It was my cood fortune, some yea go, to be elected to 
the Godwin Bursary of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, which, as you know, was instituted for the 
study of modern architecture in some f country. I 
elected to visit the United States, and armed with many 
introductions from the Institute, | fticial letter to 
‘all whom it may concern,”’ I received f the leading 
American architects so much ¢ lerate kindness and 


help that the 


memory ol he tis f 














country will always be of the | } leseri] 

It was the best time I ev ] ] 1m fessional life. 
In what is now the East I met ne 1 the leading men, 
including practically all the desig lerfu 
Chicago Exhibition buildings } trations 
of these buildings have made the [ » all of us. 
Though built with temporary iterials 1 for temporary 
purposes, they distinctly marked an architectural develop 
ment of which any country may well | 

It was exciting and stimulat nt est degree to 
meet those who are making the scenery of lern civil 
tion in a new country, and the bacl l of its historical 
pictures —to know the men who the leaders in 
onward march, and writing the histo f t country in 
its best buildings. 

I have had the honour of read before the Institute a 
Paper on “Some American Methods of ¢ trnetior and 
before the Sanitary Institut ‘A Sanitation,’ 
so will not touch on these matters. N ] I e youa 

NSACTIONS (18 N 
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general critical essay on American architects or archi- 
tecture, but will confine myself to a short account of the 
life-work of three of the men it was my privilege to know 
personally, and who, in my judgment, have had the greatest 
influence for good on the architecture of the country 
Professor William R. Ware and the late R. M. Hunt and 
H. H. Did time permit, I could speak with 
much pleasure about the many American architects I met, 
who are associated with much that is best and progressive 
in the architecture of the country; of men I interviewed 
and men who interviewed me; of one of the most enthu- 
siastic disciples of Ruskin, who, forsaking the path he had 
marked out for himself in his early days, and in which he 
had done notable works, is now the head of a fireproofing 
company in Chicago, which bears his name (he is doing 
good work in that, and probably his revenue will be much 
greater than in the old High Art days); of the distinctly 
commercial architects who work their business on the 
most prosaic lines, issue catalogues of their works, and 
advertise in almanacs, directories, newspapers, and the 
like; of an architect who ran one office while his wife 
had another, and did a good business in domestic work ; 
of the Canadian architects I met, whose work and sur- 
roundings are more distinctly English than American; 
of the Government Architect and Architectural Depart- 
ment at Washington, which changes with the party in 
power; of the architect, then in small practice, who re- 
cently came in with President Cleveland ; of the building of 
a great State building, where even the masons and labourers 
were put in for political services. But more than all, I 
could tell with the greatest pleasure of the kindness which 
never seemed to tire; of all the many professional 
brothers it was my good fortune to meet, and of some of 
the men famous in Art, Literature, Music, and Science 
they helped me to know; and of some of the friendships 
formed, which have been increased by years, and which I 
alue very creatly. 

Columbia College, New York, is now one of the most 
important centres of architectural training, though it was 
only founded in 1882, and after that at the Institute of 
Technology at Boston. But the founder of the latter 
established the New York one, too, and in Professor 
William R. Ware, American architecture has had an 
enthusiastic organising leader whose influence has been, 
and is, far-reaching for good, and to whom the present 
generation of architects is greatly indebted. With a most 
personality, gifted with the faculty of rousing 
asm, a learned scholar, with high thoughts and 
but practical withal, he has been the real 
founder of the present American schools of architecture. 
With a keen appreciation of the importance of the profes- 
h ideal of what an architect should be, and 

architectural possibility of his great 

country, he saw the necessity of a systematic training in 
addition to the oftice education, and endeavoured to solve 
the question as to how this should be attained. He said: 
“ It was practically a new question, for architectural edu- 
“ cation in France and Germany, like university educatioa 
‘in those countries, is so much under Government influ- 
‘ence, and architects, like the graduates of universities, 
‘are so largely dependent upon Government patronage 
for success, that few practical lessons could be drawn by 
us from their schools—the conditions are too diverse. 
tngland we might have expected to find more con- 
but for reasons easily understood the 
glish architects looked more to us for examples than 
ve to them. We had, then, not only to run our factory, 
‘but to invent our machinery. We had to lay out our 
‘ subjects for ourselves, write our own text-books, or go 
without and learn by the successes and mistakes of each 

* year what to do and what not to do in the next, making 
‘progress slow but safe. He believed that they were 
‘bound to turn out liberally educated men, and next to 
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* going to college he believed that studying architecture is 
* the most generous discipline a young man can find.” 

In discussing architectural education in England, the 
courses adopted in the American schools have been fully 
referred to, so I shall not go over them now. A very com- 
prehensive system has been developed and greatly taken 
advantage of, but the men so trained have not yet had 
their full opportunities. 

One of my delightful memories is of a number of young 
architects, all of whom, I believe, had studied under Pro- 
fessor Ware, who established themselves in the same 
building, and helped and stimulated each other in their 
work. All men of college education, of culture, and with 
the wider outlook that foreign travel gives, they showed to 
advantage the benefits of a thorough training. Each 
working to establish a practice —which is just as difficult 
a thing in America as in England—they were mutually 
very helpful. Architects generally are not drawn together 
over their work; they rarely discuss it with one another, 
and, though united in the Societies, are usually isolated in 
practice. I suppose this is inevitable under present con- 
ditions. As the years have gone these men have probably 
drifted apart. I know they are making good use of their 
opportunities now, and the time they spent together must 
always be a pleasant recollection. It was a good thing to 
meet them and feel what a bond of sympathy and kindly 
fellowship was given to them by the love of our art and 
their enthusiasm for it. I could tell you of many conver- 
sations, of their methods, their aims and their outlook. 
One of method may be of interest. Several, travelling in 
Europe, had met some of my fellow students at the Royal 
Academy. The latter were spending all their time making 
careful and elaborate drawings of parts of the buildings, 
laboriously sketching detail and measuring up. The 
Americans, on the other hand, were endeavouring to 
* absorb ”’ the building, trying to get at the ways in which 
the Gothic architects worked, not sketching isolated or 
pretty bits, but going for the whole thing, studying it care- 


fully, getting the whole impression, sketching little, but 
buying photographs to which they could refer for details. 
I quite feel that too much can be made of drawing detail 
and making pretty pictures, and too little of the education 


that absorption of the whole building gives. Archeology 
enters into the life-work of the architects of a new country 
much less than into that of the men of an old country, 
and therefore is less studied and has less influence. 

No one can study the progress of architecture in 
America without being impressed with the influence 
the training in the French schools has had on much of 
the work of to-day. Of the men who have studied in 
France, the late RK. M. Hunt was the most notable. 
Beginning his architectural studies in Geneva, and after- 
wards at the Beaux-Arts, he was an enthusiastic disciple 
of the French School, and exercised great influence there- 
from. Opening an atelier for architectural students in 
New York, on the French system, at a time when there 
was no recognised architectural teaching, many of the 
older men of note to-day worked with him. But he was a 
thorough-going American in every way, with the recog- 
nised characteristics of appearance, in the usual hurry, 
and with a quick, nervous manner, and kindly and courteous. 
He assisted me in many ways, and gave me many photo- 
graphs of his works. Particularly did he seem to enjoy 
handing me the large photograph of the Yorktown Monu- 
ment he had designed to commemorate the surrender of 
Lord Cornwallis and the British forces to George Washing- 
ton, and emphasised the event with great good-humour. 

Being a man of wealth, with friends among the rich, he 
had opportunities which suited his somewhat romantic 
disposition, and expresses itself in the rich transitional 
architecture of France, in which style his best work was 
done. In the W. K. Vanderbilt House, New York, his most 
notable work, not only has he caught the spirit of the 
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richness of the time when the late French Gothic and the 
Early Renaissance blended together, but he showed great 
skill in adapting it to modern requirements. Of a soft 
grey limestone, which, though cold in colour, is well adapted 
to the style of architecture and the picturesqueness of out- 
line, the delicacy of detail and richness of the carving in no 
way detract from the general solidity of the building, but 
emphasise it. 

In the Marquand House a quiet and not impressive 
exterior encloses an interior elaborated to its utmost, with 
a large Renaissance hall, a severely classic salon, with 
Alma-Tadema-designed furniture, and a ceiling painted by 
Sir Frederic Leighton ; an elaborate Moresque ante-room ; 
a Japanese drawing-room and an Elizabethan dining-room ; 
with an equally diversified series of bed- and sitting-rooms. 

The Lennox Library was one of his earlier works, and 
designed at a time when American architecture was not 
characterised by any refinement, but rather by vulgai 
display and cast-iron ornamentation. It is a simple, 
dignified building, and shows in a marked manner the 
result of French Academic training. 

His work is, however, very unequal: sometimes very 
good indeed, at other times commonplace and even un- 
satisfactory, as the Tribune building, which is less pleasing 
in execution than in the illustration. He set no fashion ; 
perhaps his best work was too scholarly and refined for 
that. His great influence for good was in helping to 
found the system of architectural education in America, 
which has had such far-reaching results. The helpless 
ignorance of the majority of the men of his earlier years, 
with the unnecessary decoration and the bad design, 
owing to the want of training, made the advent of R. M. 
Hunt of great value. His work generally had a refining 
influence on American architecture, and public attention 
was drawn to it. He has left a legacy of good to his 
country in the most permanent and conspicuous of the 
arts, and our Royal Institute recognised this when he was 
presented with the Royal Gold Medal. 

There is no personality so strong for good and with so 
much influence on the architecture of his country as 
Henry Hobson Richardson, the greatest American archi- 
tect of the century. About two miles out of Boston is 
Brookline, a suburb of that interesting city, where, sur- 
rounded by trees, fairly open country, and with the blessed 
quiet of country surroundings, Mr. Richardson had his 
residence, and adjoining it his studio, an ideal architect's 
office on a large scale, with a great central open studio, 
where were exhibited drawings and large photographs of 
many of his recent works, illustrations of important 
buildings, both ancient and modern, and a fine collection 
of books &c. for reference. Raised a few steps above the 
floor of this, and against the outside wall, were alcoves, 
draughtsmen’s work-places. Each hada short desk (for 
not more than two to work at) placed at right angles to 
the windows, the light being on the left-hand side. They 
were separated from each other by low partitions, but all 
open to the general studio. Through the windows the 
garden could be seen and a glimpse obtained of the tennis- 
lawn. From the studio hall access was given to the private 
oftices for the chief assistants, there being a large staff. 

For his own room Mr. Richardson had a large apart- 
ment, richly but quietly decorated with an artistic old- 
world effect. Quaint fittings, recessed ingle fireplace at 
end, and special architectural treasures made an appro- 
priate room for this great man. Great he was in all ways: 
above common tall, massively proportioned, nature had 
given to him much breadth of treatment. Dark-com- 
plexioned and dark-skinned, with a fine open face and the 
brightest of eyes, he was wonderfully attractive. A 
Southern gentleman, the war altered his fortunes greatly, 
and brought the element of romance into his early life. 
To all his assistants he was courtesy itself, and his con- 
sideration for them was repaid by much devotion. To get 
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into his oftice was one of the prizes striven foi 
architectural students at the Mass Institute of 
Technology at Boston, and it was worth striving for. 
Some of the charm of his home-life itself felt in his 
otlices being part of his home. undings alto- 
gether were more of the artist than usual nineteenth- 
century architect. 

But, though a thorough artist, Ric 
good business man and a man of th 
that the business of the profession was of as 
portance as the art of it—that, however good work a man 
may be able to do, unless he has opportunities it avails 
little. And so he cultivated his clients and possible 
clients. On the Sunday he invited me to | tudio, which 
was utilised for an afternoon admirably 
adapted for this. A large and fashionable assembl) 
received by Mr. Richardson, and, in addition to hearing 
excellent music, finely played, they had ortunities of 
seeing many of the illustrations i . completed 
and in progress. 

Not by any means a brilliant dra ts and giving 
only the roughest of sketches to be worked from, he yet 
impressed his individuality on all his works. He is 
have insisted on the 
took the greatest care over all the 
own stamp on everything he did. 

Becoming greatly attracted by 
esque work, he made a 
obtaining the commission fo 
adopted that style for the design. 
works, is perhaps his best, and fix tion among 
the architects of the country. The simplicity of 
Romanesque work and the grandeur of its masses ap- 
pealed very strongly to his nature, and i ed him with 
the possibilities ot developit g¢ and util fitted 
for modern requirements. It gave the best opportunities 
for the disposition of masses and simplicity of detail. He 
avoided the unrest of the Gothic — particularly Victorian 
Gothic—the overloading with detail of mi t 
sance and the strictly classical work. His wo 
power of centralising the features of his compositions, 
not neglecting the subordinate parts, making each of 
interest, but always giving breadth and y to the 
whole. Avoiding unnecessary over-detailing of the parts 
and small-membered mouldings, al parts on which 
labour is expended tell, and assed where 
its decorative value i 
carving on the cushioned surface of many of the m« 
ings and capitals of columns and surt 
utilised to emphasise and enrich the 
carving lends itself to this enrichment, and is 
sive, though Richardson employed it lavisl 
his earlier buildings. The 1 1 characte 
tained in the churches and public buildings is better 
fitted for them than for domestic work. But all are of 
interest, sensible and practical, free from manufactured 
features, well adapted for their pur) ithfully built. 
Special interest, too, is often given by utilising the archi 
tectural value of colour, bands r coloured stone 
binding the composition together and enriching it. No 
modern church has impressed me ! ‘rinity Church, 

It is planned for Prote t record 
ance with modern requireme) intaining the 
siastical character throughout, fi t un 
portions, and richly decorated, it i 
place, and so is well fitted for its ternally the 
central tower is the dominating feature lignified yet 
picturesque design, with detail carefully studied. 

A cathedral was projected at Albany, the capital of the 
State of New York, for which Richardson 
sioned to submit a design. On this he 
lovingly, feeling that perhaps the gre 
life had come. But a much smallei 
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and though attempts have been made to raise money to 
build this cathedral, it will now only remain as a design. 
Planned on European models, with the altar the central 
feature, the monumental and impressive character of such 
a building is maintained. There is a simple, dignified 
grandeur about the whole, the relations of the masses 
illustrating well the author’s great powers of composition. 
The Law School at Cambridge, Massachusetts, with its 
admirable plan, has a quiet richness, and the different 
coloured stone used expresses it. Sever Hall, Cambridge, 
with its quiet dignity, expresses the simple plan required 
by a few large recitation-rooms. The City Hall, Albany, 
not academic in treatment, is more striking and im- 
pressive than the much larger Capitol buildings, on which 
vast sums have been lavished under a succession of poli- 
appointed architects and builders. His library 
buildings are picturesque in treatment, and the railway 
stations made of great interest but businesslike. In com- 
mercial buildings he expressed their business purpose, but 
maintained the architectural character which marks all 
his work. His domestic buildings, though somewhat 
heavy, have the quiet restful * home” feel, so very desir- 
able. They are, however, the least successful of his 
designs. Yet each is remarkable in its way, and bears the 
impress of the master hand. 

Even more valuable than his work has been his influence 
on the architecture of his country, particularly in the 
rising cities of the West. He set a fashion which has been 
followed in many buildings over the whole of the country, 
not merely in the following of Romanesque design or 
adopting Romanesque features, but in stimulating the 
higher aims, which are of the greatest importance to all 
true architects; ever keeping in mind, too, the beauty of 
simplicity—not the simplicity of poverty, which is ex- 
pressionless, but the simplicity of richness, picturesqueness, 
quiet, or grandeur; expressing the use of a building in its 
external features; endeavouring always to get good com- 
position and the proper values of light and shade ; not 
manufacturing features, but using decoration and colour to 
emphasise the character of the building and make it har- 
monious throughout. 
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THE GLASGOW INSTITUTE. 
Lord Leighton, P.R.A. 


\ Quarterly General Meeting of the Glasgow Institute 
was held in the Rooms, 187, Pitt Street, Glasgow, on 
Chursday, 30th January. The President, Mr. T. L. Watson 
I’.\, having made appropriate reference to the death of 
Lord Leighton, the following Resolution was recorded on 
the Minutes, viz. 


That the Glasgow Institute of Architects desires to record 
sense of the great loss it has sustained in the death of Lord 
Leighton, one of its Honorary Members. Lord Leighton was 
President of the Royal Academy from 1879 till his death. In 
1894, on the recommendation of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, he was awarded the Royal Gold Medal in Architec- 
ture He was raised to the peerage on the first day of the 
wesent year. On the 31st day of January 1895 Lord Leighton, 
Frederic Leighton, was unanimously elected an 
Honorary Member of this Institute, and in accepting office, and 
subsequently, he expressed his appreciation of the honour and 
his interest in the welfare of the Institute. Throughout his life 
Lord Leighton showed the keenest appreciation of the art of 
rchitecture, and especially of classical and Italian architecture. 
In addition to his work in oil painting, he was distinguished in 
fresco painting and in sculpture, and he was an accomplished 
musician and a brilliant speaker, 


then sit 


It was agreed to exhibit a Selection of the R.I.B.A. 
Prize Drawings in the Rooms on dates to be afterwards 
announced. The congratulations of the Meeting were 
offered to Mr. A. N. Paterson [.4.], a member of the Glasgow 
Institute, on his being awarded the Godwin Bursary of the 
Royal Institute. 








